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THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


WE'LL  DRINK  TO  THAT 

TSK,  TSK  —  THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD 

journalist  rests  in  good  research.  In 
the  April  Editor  id  Publisher,  you 
said  the  Quill  and  the  Pen  club  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (circa  1800s)  was  the  oldest  press  club 
in  America  (“Social  club  for  journos  en¬ 
dures  in  Philly,”  p.  12).  The  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  gave  an  award  to 
Milwaukee  and  their  1885  club  because 
they  were  the  oldest  press  club. 

But  the  Denver  Press  Club  is  document¬ 
ed  to  be  the  oldest  continuously  operating 
press  club,  according  to  a  1877  article  in  a 
Denver  paper.  We  bounced  around  from 
hotel  to  hotel  in  our  early  days,  but  the 
Denver  Press  Club  continued  to  operate 
under  the  same  name.  We  opened  our  own 
building  in  1925  exclusively  for  use  as  the 
Denver  Press  Club,  and  continue  to  operate 
in  the  same  building  today. 

We  are  the  oldest  documented  press  club 
in  the  country!  What  award  do  we  win? 

ALAN  J.  KANIA 
The  Denver  Press  Club 


...AND  TO  THIS 


A  RECENT  LETTER  TAKES  ISSUE 

with  various  claims  as  to  which 
press  club  in  the  U.S.  is  the  oldest. 
The  Milwaukee  Press  Club  does  not  claim 
to  be  the  oldest,  nor  does  the  recent  SPJ 
honor  state  that. 

The  Milwaukee  club  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  “continuously  operating”  press  club 
in  the  Americas  —  and  that  is  what  the  SPJ 
“Historic  Sites  in  Journalism”  honor  recog¬ 
nizes.  And  yes,  we  did  our  research,  includ¬ 
ing  research  of  the  Denver  club,  which 
clearly  states  in  its  “club  history”  account 
on  its  Web  site  that,  while  it  was  founded  in 
1884,  it  was  resuscitated  in  1905  after  going 
out  of  operation. 

The  Milwaukee  club  has  not  ceased  oper¬ 
ating  since  1885. 

DAVID  G.  NILES 

PAST  PRESIDENT 
The  Milwaukee  Press  Club 


ANDTHER'DNE’ THAT  DDT  AWAY 

IWAS  MOST  AMUSED  TO  READ  THE  RE- 

view  of  Howell  Raines’  The  One  That 
Got  Away  (“Pressing  Issues,”  May 
EidP,  p.  22).  This  is  too  coincidental  to  be 
fiction.  You  can’t  make  this  stuff  up. 

In  addition  to  Jayson  Blair  (and  a  good 
many  other  authors,  media  companies, 
entertainment  properties,  TV  personalities, 
and  literary  properties),  I  also  represent  the 
author  of  The  One  That  Got  Away.  His 
name  is  Lee  Robert  Schreiber,  and  his  book 
came  out  last  fall.  It  is  the  memoir  of  his 
attempt  to  hook  up  with  his  ex-girlfnend, 
a  woman  who  left  him  25  years  ago. 

Now,  while  one  cannot  copyright  a  title, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Howell  might  have 
thought  twice  about  using  the  same  title  as 
that  of  another  book  in  print.  If  he  had  read 
Page  Six  in  the  New  York  Post,  he  would 
have  seen  an  item  about  the  identical  titles. 

I  guess  Howell  does  not  read  the  Post. 

I  am  most  amused  by  his  take  on  things, 
and  I  hope  to  read  the  book.  I  also  thank 
Howell  Raines  for  giving  some  free  publici¬ 
ty  to  my  client,  Lee  Schreiber. 

TED  FARAONE 
New  York,  NY. 

KHDNNEDDYTHEPyLITZEHS 

Back  in  the  mid-’90s,  when  Tie 

American  Reporter  became  the  first 
daily  online  “newspaperless”  (as 
poet  Gary  Gach  calls  it)  with  original  con¬ 
tent  from  its  own  correspondents  around 
the  world,  we  broke  the  stoiy  of  a  plan 
hatched  by  the  Suharto  government  to 


remove  fiiture  Indonesian  president 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri  from  her  post  as 
head  of  the  opposition  PDI  at  a  rump  con¬ 
vention  500  miles  away  from  the  capital. 
Our  correspondent,  Andreas  Suharto,  even¬ 
tually  won  a  Nieman  International  Fellow¬ 
ship  as  a  result  of  his  coverage,  but  at  the 
time  he  had  to  go  underground,  living  and 
working  out  of  his  car,  to  escape  the  secret 
police  search  that  was  going  on  for  him. 
Meanwhile,  major  news  agencies  were 
sending  rockets  to  their  Jakarta  offices  to 
find  out  why  we  were  scooping  them. 

It  was  an  exciting  time  for  online  journal¬ 
ism,  and  we  felt  Suharto’s  work  merited  a 
Pulitzer  for  Intemation^d  Reporting.  But  by 
then,  news  agencies  and  newspapers  felt 
threatened  and  were  already  circling  their 
wagons  to  make  sure  such  nominations 
were  excluded. 

The  drumbeat  against  online  journal¬ 
ism  grew  with  our  readership  as  we  re¬ 
ported  firsthand  from  Oklahoma  City  (the 
late  AP  reporter  Bill  Johnson  was  report¬ 
ing  for  us  when  the  Murrah  building  blew 
up).  Northern  Ireland,  Israel,  Indonesia, 
Vietnam,  China,  and  elsewhere.  We  got 
the  scoop  on  the  declaration  of  the  Good 
Friday  cease-fire  from  Sinn  Fein,  after 
years  of  very  thorough  reporting  by  AR’s 
Stephen  O’Reilly. 

The  truth  about  the  Pulitzer  Committee’s 
unwillingness  to  honor  publications  that 
appear  only  online  (“Pulitzer  2006”  pack¬ 
age,  May  p.  44)  is  a  sad,  sordid,  self¬ 
ish  chapter  in  its  history. 

JOE  SHEA 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
The  American  Reporter 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JUNE  9,  1956: 

Three  journalists  from  The  New 
York  Times  and  one  from  New 
York's  Daily  News  faced  contempt 
charges  from  the  U.S.  Senate  after 
refusing  to  answer  questions 


before  the  Eastland  Committee, 
during  a  probe  of  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  press.  In  a  letter 
to  E&P  they  wrote,  "The  freedom 
of  the  press  can  be  impaired  as 
much  by  attrition  as  by  assault.” 


JUNE  30,  1956: 

The  firing  of  ex-Communist  Jack 
Shafer,  a  New  York  Times  foreign 
desk  copyreader,  for  his  previous 
affiliations  was  found  justifiable 
within  guild-contract  terms. 
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Bad  reps  disputed 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

^  ^  OR  A  THREE-DAY  SERIES  THIS 
the  Commercial-News 


rspnng, 

decided  to  walk  on  the  wild  side  of 
Danville,  Ill.,  by  stepping  into  the  (alleged¬ 
ly)  seediest  joints  in  its  hometown.  Places 
like  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  which  over  the 
years  had  become  known  as  a  “punch 
palace,”  a  bar  that  served  up  brawls  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  brews.  But  when  reporter  Anna 
Herkamp  bellied  up  to  the  bar,  she  found  a 
welcoming  hangout  for  the  young  and  old, 
many  ot  them  nursing  Pepsi  instead  of  gin. 
And  the  fights?  Well,  the  cops  told  the 
paper  there  really  weren’t  many  anymore. 

It  was  the  same  warm-and-fiizzy  story 
when  business  reporter  Carol  Roehm  visit¬ 
ed  other  supposed  badass  businesses  for  the 
series  entitled  “Got  Grit?”  The  pomo-joint 
owner  turned  out  to  be  a  scholarly-looking 
former  professor  who  strictly  enforced 
decorum  amid  the  “marital  aids”  displays. 
The  tattoo  parlor  owner  was  a  fastidious 
guy  who  wipes  down  the  room  with  disin¬ 
fectant  after  every  customer.  And  the  pawn 
shop  operator  had  heartwarming  stories, 
not  hot  merchandise. 

“They  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  these  dark 
and  fnghtening  places,”  says  Managing 
Editor  Laura  Mabry.  “Just  places  where 
your  neighbors  are.”  11 


Arizona  Republic  Reporter  Don  Bolles  was  critically  injured  after  his  car  exploded  in  June  1976. 

IRE  marks  30th  anniversary 


that  investigative 
reporters  needed  to 
stand  up  to  such  in¬ 
timidation  methods, 
the  group  —  which 
held  its  first  conven¬ 
tion  just  days  after 
Bolles’  death  —  chose 
to  take  a  stand. 

Led  by  veteran 
Newsday  Editor  Bob 
Greene,  a  collection  of  journalists  from 
around  the  country  convened  in  Phoenix 
later  that  year  to  not  only  show  unity,  but  to 
finish  Bolles’  work.  Between  September 
1976  and  March  1977,  some  30  reporters 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

JUNE  2  MARKED  30  YEARS  SINCE  DON 
Bolles  was  blown  up  in  his  car  outside 
a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  office  building  where 
he  had  been  lured  with  promises  of  inside 
information  on  a  mob-related  land  fraud 
scheme.  Bolles,  an  investigative  reporter  for 
The  Arizona  Republic,  died  11  days  later 
from  injuries  suffered  in  the  bombing  — 
leaving  behind  a  career  of  dogged  investiga¬ 
tions  and  gutsy  reporting. 

But  while  the  1976  tragedy  ended  Bolles’ 
life,  it  gave  a  new  spark  to  Investigative  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors  (IRE),  the  nationwide 
group  that  was  just  forming  when  Bolles 
was  killed.  Seizing  on  the  murder  as  a  sign 


Bolles'  demise  gave 
rise  to  the  group 
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TRIBUNE  EXCELLENCE 


At  our  recent  annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  we  recognized 
some  truly  exceptional  employee  performances.  Congratulations  to 
the  winners  of  Tribune  Company's  highest  honors. 


Earl  Maucker 


The  Tribune  Management  Award  went  to  Earl  Maucker,  senior 
vice  president/editor,  at  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  newspaper  has  strengthened  relationships  with 
readers  and  their  communities  through  solid,  innovative  journalism. 
The  newpaper's  quality  has  never  been  higher  —  reflected  by  three 
Pulitzer  Prize  finalists  this  spring  —  and  its  newsroom  is  among  the 
most  diverse  in  the  nation.  Last  year,  the  Sun-Sentinel  redesigned 
its  front  page  and  adjusted  coverage  to  better  serve  both  loyal 
and  occasional  readers.  An  intense  focus  on  useful  local  informa¬ 
tion  presented  in  visually  stimulating  ways  has  led  to  substantial 
readership  growth.  In  addition,  Earl  led  the  creation  of  a  team  that 
investigated  important  consumer  issues  in  connection  with  the 
Sun-Sentinel's  "How  can  we  help  you?"  marketing  campaign. 


The  Tribune  Values  Award  was 

earned  by  a  nine-member  team 
responsible  for  TheEnvelope.com, 
a  successful  entertainment  news 
and  information  website  intro¬ 
duced  last  fall  by  the  Los  Ange/es  Rob  Barrett  Richard  Benjamin  juliana  jaoudi  jason  Oberfeit  Scott  Robson 

Times  and  Tribune  Interactive. 

Already  the  site  has  attracted  25 
million  page  views  and  more  than 
$500,000  in  incremental  revenue. 

Two  specially-branded  Envelope 

print  sections  also  were  published.  /oelSappell  MarkSennott  cunt  Stephenson  Mickie  Sullivan 

The  Envelope  is  a  great  example  of 
innovation  and  teamwork  —  two 
of  our  company's  core  values 
—  delivering  positive  results. 
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from  New  York  to  Denver  worked  on  what 
become  known  as  “The  Arizona  Project,” 
a  23-part  series  on  corruption,  organized 
crime,  and  land  fraud  in  Arizona.  All  or 
part  of  the  series  eventually  ran  in  more 
than  25  newspapers,  from  The  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  of  Overside,  Calif.,  to  The  Miami 
Herald,  according  to  Greene. 

“It  gave  the  idea  that  if  you  kill  a  re¬ 
porter,  we  have  such  a  unity  that  we  will 
come  in  and  continue  the  work,”  says 
Greene,  now  retired  and  consult¬ 
ing  for  Stony  Brook  University  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  “We  also  want¬ 
ed  it  to  sink  in  nationwide.  The 
more  widespread  it  was  printed, 
the  more  hurt  it  does  to  them.” 

The  Associated  Press  and  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International  also  ran 
portions  of  the  series,  while  CBS 
Radio  offered  audio  reports.  “One 
day.  The  Boston  Globe  skipped  a 
part  of  the  series  and  got  numer¬ 
ous  phone  complaints,”  Greene 
recalls.  “There  was  tremendous 
solidarity  in  the  press.” 

IRE  plans  to  launch  a  yearlong 
celebration  of  its  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  during  this  year’s  convention, 
slated  for  June  15  through  18  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Much  of  the 
event  will  be  devoted  to  remem¬ 
bering  Bolles  and  the  Arizona 
Project,  according  to  IRE  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Brant  Houston.  “You  cannot 
talk  about  one  without  the  other,”  he  said 
of  IRE  and  the  project.  “It  has  been  inspir¬ 
ing  to  journalists  all  over  the  world.” 

ire’s  related  plans  include  an  ongoing 
collection  of  new  articles  on  the  group’s 
Web  site  and  in  The  IRE  Journal  about 
Bolles  and  the  project,  testimonials  on  how 
IRE  and  the  project  affected  journalists’ 
lives,  and  a  new  fund-raising  effort  aimed 
at  increasing  the  IRE  endowment  from  $3 
million  to  $5  million.  Says  Houston,  “That 
will  mean  that  the  very  core  operation  of 
IRE  will  be  supported.” 

In  addition,  the  IRE  Web  site  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  daily  look  back  at  Bolles’  death  and 
the  Arizona  Project  with  a  “30  Years  Ago 
Today”  feature  that  will  chronicle  what 
occurred  each  day  from  the  time  Bolles’ 
car  exploded  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

Another  related  event  will  be  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Bolles’  car,  a  1976  Datsun,  in  the 
Newseum,  which  is  set  to  reopen  in  its  new 
Washington,  D.C.,  location  in  2007-  A  re¬ 
union  of  Arizona  Project  participants  also 
is  being  formed  for  the  2007  IRE  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  Phoenbc.  “They  will  help 


with  more  oral  histories,”  Houston  adds. 
“We  want  to  recognize  their  importance.” 

Greene,  who  was  a  senior  editor  at  News- 
day  when  Bolles  died,  recalls  Bill  Woes- 
tendiek,  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson  at  the  time,  calling  then-Newsday 
editor  David  Laventhol.  He  said  Woes- 
tendiek  proposed  that  Greene  lead  a  re¬ 
porting  team  to  finish  Bolles’  work. 

“He  thought  it  would  be  swept  under  the 
rug,”  Greene  recalls.  “It  put  IRE  on  the 


map.”  For  seven  months,  reporters  worked 
under  Greene,  along  with  some  local  col¬ 
lege  students  and  hired  clerical  help  to 
produce  the  series.  “We  kept  incredible 
notes,  files  and  it  was  classic  investigation,” 
Greene  says,  noting  that  all  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  are  stored  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

He  remains  surprised  how  many  re¬ 
porters  joined  in,  many  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  “Reporters  gave  up  vacations  to 
work  two,  three  or  four  weeks  on  it,” 

Greene  says.  “There  were  also  newspapers 
and  news  people  around  the  country  send¬ 
ing  money  in.”  Many  newsrooms  set  up 
payday  collections,  where  staffers  cashed 
their  checks  and  handed  over  a  portion 
destined  for  the  Adams  Hotel  in  Phoenix, 
where  the  project  was  based.  “We  got  a  lot 
from  regular  citizens,  too,”  he  said,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  project’s  budget  at  about  $150,000. 

Myrta  Pulliam,  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  at  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  daughter 
of  former  Star  publisher  Eugene  Pulliam, 
was  a  young  reporter  in  1976  when  she 
took  part  in  the  Arizona  group  report.  She 
says  no  one  realized  what  an  impact  it 


would  have  on  the  news  business.  “I  don’t 
think  we  had  a  sense  that  it  was  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  was,”  she  said  recently.  “It  did  a 
whole  slew  of  things,  including  making  us 
better  reporters.  I  think  it  has  bought  an 
insurance  policy  for  reporters.” 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  project  earned 
awards  from  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  and  other  groups,  while  consid¬ 
eration  was  briefly  given  to  a  special 
Pulitzer  Prize.  At  least  eight  libel  suits  were 
filed  against  the  group,  none  of 
which  was  successful. 

But  it  was  not  without  its 
controversies.  A  number  of 
newspapers.  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post 
among  them,  declined  to  be  in¬ 
volved.  Ben  Bradlee,  executive 
editor  of  the  Post  at  the  time, 
says  his  paper  passed  because  it 
did  not  want  to  be  involved  in  a 
project  of  such  size  that  it  did 
not  control.  “If  you  can  devote 
time  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  your 
own  reporters,”  Bradlee  says 
today.  “But  we  didn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  to  try  to  stop  it.” 

Another  dispute  arose  over  a 
book  about  the  project,  eventu¬ 
ally  penned  by  Michael  Wend- 
land,  a  Detroit  reporter  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Project’s 
staff.  Greene  said  that  those 
involved  agreed  from  the  beginning  not 
to  do  their  own  story  on  their  combined 
efforts.  “We  all  agreed  that  we  were  not 
out  to  make  money  on  Bolles,”  he  adds. 
“Everybody  agreed  to  that  —  and  Wend- 
land  came  in  and  ripped  it  off.”  Wend- 
land’s  book  came  out  in  1977,  with  an 
updated  version  in  1988. 

Wendland,  who  was  then  vrtth  The 
Detroit  News  and  is  now  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  disputes  Greene’s  claim.  He  said  the 
agreement  was  not  to  write  anything  until 
the  series  was  published.  “My  stuff  was  well 
after  that,”  he  says.  “They  were  the  ones 
who  had  producers  coming  in  during  news 
meetings  for  a  movie.  When  they  did  that, 
all  bets  were  off.” 

Still,  the  overall  results  of  the  project 
have  been  immensely  important.  “There  is 
nothing  that  has  made  me  prouder,”  says 
Greene,  who  also  directed  two  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  projects  at  Newsday.  With 
current  tighter  deadlines  and  budgets  and 
growing  corporate  oversight,  could  the 
Arizona  Project  be  done  today?  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  admits.  “Local  owners  seem  to 
be  vrtlling  to  put  up  more  people.”  @ 


—  BOB  GREENE 

Former  Editor,  Newsday 


“it  did  9  whole  slew  ol 
things,  including  making  us 
better  reporters.  I  think  it 
has  bought  an  insurance 
policy  for  reporters.” 

—  MYRTA  PULLIAM 

Director/Special  Projects,  Indianapolis  Star 
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Site  looks  for  'sick'  tiealth  stories 


A  new  media  review  group 
rates  accuracy  and  bias 
in  key  medical  articles 


BYMIKI  JOHNSON 

Reporters  don’t  take  health 
or  medical  beats  unless  they 
“have  a  pretty  big  heart,”  Gary 
Schwitzer  insists.  But  he  also  knows  a 
big  heart  is  no  substitute  for  training 
and  accuracy  in  a  field  as  life-and- 
death  as  health  journalism. 

Sch\vitzer,  director  of  graduate 
studies  for  the  University  of  j 

Minnesota’s  Health  Journalism 
program  and  the  former  head  of 
CNN’s  medical  news  unit,  has 
long  been  frustrated  by  “miracle 
drug”  stories  that  fail  to  weigh 
the  costs  or  that  exaggerate 
preliminaiy  test  results,  for 
example. 

“There  is  so  much  high-quali- 
ty  health  journalism  being  done 
...  but  there  are  still  far  too  many 
[health  reporters]  who  are  thrown 
into  this  beat  without  the  time  or 
training  or  inclination  to  do  it  right,” 
he  laments.  “We  have  to  try  to  help 
them.” 

With  HealthNewsRexiew.org,  a  new 
health  media  review  site,  Schwitzer  E 
hopes  to  do  just  that.  The  site,  funded  I 
by  the  non-profit  Foundation  for  | 

Informed  Medical  Decision  Making,  i 

rates  stories  with  up  to  five  stars  based  g 
on  accuracy  and  other  criteria.  The 
rating  system  employs  a  checklist  of  10  | 

common  weak  points,  including  biased  ij 
information  sources,  quantification  of  I 
benefits,  and  lack  of  details  about  high  1 
costs  and/or  possible  side  effects.  "" 

Each  day  the  site’s  staff  chooses  stories 
from  the  country’s  50  highest  circulation 
newspapers,  the  Associated  Press,  net¬ 
work  newscasts,  and  top  newsmagazines, 
focusing  on  ones  that  make  claims  about 
the  efficacy  of  treatments,  procedures, 
or  tests.  Two  of  a  team  of  20  health  pro¬ 
fessionals  vet  each  story,  then  send  it  back 
to  Schwitzer,  who  adds  his  own  critique 
and  publishes  an  overall  assessment. 


“I  try  to  look  at  the  site  daily  to  see 
what  the  reviewers  say  about  current  arti¬ 
cles,  both  by  me  and  others,”  says  Carla  K. 
Johnson,  who  writes  about  medical  stud¬ 
ies  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago. 
“Also,  the  criteria  are  a  good  checklist 
when  I’m  polishing  a  story.” 

Since  HealthNewsReview  launched 
April  15,  Schwitzer  has  heard  from  many 
journalists  who  say  the  reviews  are  tough, 
but  that  they  are  eager  for  the  feedback. 


Because  health  journalists  are  often  the 
most  knowledgeable  in  the  newsroom 
about  their  topics,  he  adds,  constructive 
criticism  can  be  hard  to  come  by. 

Instead,  even  experienced  reporters 
face  editors  who  cut  key  information 
because  it’s  “boring,”  and  reporters  are 
seldom  given  adequate  time  or  resources 
to  flesh  out  their  stories.  And  slashed 
budgets  mean  that  reporters  who  lack 


background  or  training  in  medicine 
usually  stay  that  way.  Then  there’s  the 
challenge  at  the  heart  of  them  all:  “Jour¬ 
nalists  who  write  about  medical  studies 
must  make  complex  information  under¬ 
standable  to  a  lay  audience  without 
oversimplifying  to  the  point  of  sacrificing 
accuracy,”  says  the  AP’s  Johnson. 

Sympathetic  to  these  obstacles,  Health- 
NewsReview  is  also  taking  an  active  role 
in  educating  reporters.  Schwitzer  is 

scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Nation- 
al  Institutes  of  Health’s  annual 
“Medicine  in  the  Media”  sympo- 
sium  this  summer  and  he  has 
discussed  hosting  a  workshop  at 
’  j  ne.xt  year’s  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Health  Care  Journalists. 


He  also  had  writers  and  editors 
preview  the  site  before  its  launch, 
both  to  get  their  feedback  and 

I  make  them  aware  of  the  resource. 

Scott  Bosley,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Societv-  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  previewed  the  site 
and  says  Schwitzer ’s  constructive 
criticism  could  prove  to  be  a  use¬ 
ful  tool  for  editors  as  well. 

“The  set  of  standards  that  he 
uses  are  a  very  good  guideline,” 
notes  Bosley.  “I  recommend  that 
they  read  and  absorb  what  he’s  laid  out 
there.” 

In  his  ideal  world,  Schwitzer  says  the 
site  would  eventually  “put  itself  out  of 
business”  by  teaching  readers  to  apply  its 
criteria  to  health  journalism  on  their  own. 
And  by  producing  smarter  and  more  de¬ 
manding  consumers,  the  site  seeks  a 
higher  goal  —  doing  its  small  part  to  stem 
soaring  health-care  costs.  11 
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New  pmraR  can  jolt  ad  revenue 


From  online  systems  to 
visiting  ‘SWAT  teams’ 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

PUBLISHERS  LOOKING  TO  GIVE  THEIR 
advertising  revenue  a  boost  —  and 
honestly,  who  isn’t  these  days?  — 
now  have  some  extra  help.  ASA  Sales 
Systems,  based  in  Chicago,  is  offering  an 
Internet-based  service  called  M-Power.  Ad 
directors  can  use  it  as  a  tool  to  help  manage 
their  staff,  and  in  turn  the  staff 
can  employ  it  to  manage  existing 
and  potential  clients. 

Essentially,  M-Power  acts  as  a 
souped-up  checklist  of  sorts,  in 
which  ad  reps  each  day  input 
their  contacts  and  other  pertinent 
information.  The  program  helps 
with  prospecting,  snagging  new 
accounts,  and  finding  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  existing  clients.  The¬ 
oretically,  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
sales  people  fill  out  the  appropri¬ 
ate  fields  —  for  instance,  whether 
or  not  they  were  to  follow  up  vwth 
a  meeting  with  a  particular  client. 

M-Power  organizes  that  informa¬ 
tion  and  points  out  the  areas  in 
which  sales  reps  need  to  concen¬ 
trate  more  effort. 

Jeffrie  Story,  president  of 
Unleash  Your  Sales  DNA  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  acts  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  and  helps  train  businesses  using  M- 
Power.  “There  are  a  lot  of  paradigm  shifts 
they  get  from  using  it,”  she  says  specifically 
about  newspapers.  “One,  believe  it  or  not,  is 
that  they  have  to  keep  prospecting.” 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  has  been 
using  M-Power  since  February.  “It  helps 
with  setting  up  new  calls,  finding  out  where 
business  is  stalled,  and  coaching  your  sales 
staffT  says  Bob  Brown,  the  paper’s  director 
of  advertising.  “It’s  invaluable.” 

The  Review-Journal  is  using  the  pro¬ 
gram  initially  for  local  retail  (£md  its  niche 
publications),  a  category  that  tends  to  at¬ 
tract  smaller  accounts  in  the  $20,000-to- 
$40,000  range.  “What  I’ve  noticed,”  says 
Brown,  “is  not  just  an  increase  in  sales  but 
an  increase  in  new  business.”  While  he 
declined  to  provide  specifics,  he  says  he  was 


pleased  enough  to  roll  out  the  program  to 
classified  auto. 

New  Revenue  Solutions  in  Atlanta  re¬ 
cently  branched  out  to  newspapers  with  its 
AD  Impact  program.  The  way  it  works:  The 
company  sends  in  a  “SWAT  team,”  explains 
Stephen  Wright,  vice  president,  print  sales 
and  operations  at  New  Revenue  Solutions, 
and  works  with  a  newspaper’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment  for  13  weeks  in  a  four-step  process. 

First,  the  New  Revenue 
Solutions  team  helps  build 
a  database  of  prospects. 


representing  $690,000  in  ad  revenue  for 
the  year,  he  reports. 

The  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  volun¬ 
teered  to  try  out  Ad  Impact  for  Media 
General.  Renee  Roaming  Wind  Hencey,  the 
paper’s  regional  advertising  director,  says 
what  she  really  liked  about  Ad  Impact  was 
that  it  took  ideas  that  worked  well  for 
broadcast  —  such  as  the  concept  of  avail¬ 
able  inventory  —  and  applied  them  to 


Jeffrie  Story,  president  of  Unleash  Your  Sales  DNA,  coaches 

The  program  targets  small,  local  business¬ 
es.  The  second  step  involves  warming  up 
the  prospect  to  a  level  of  interest.  The  news¬ 
paper  then  holds  a  series  of  presentations, 
bringing  in  the  potential  clients  and  then, 
hopefully,  locks  in  the  sale.  It’s  not  unlike 
pitches  for  time  shares:  The  business  has 
to  act  on  the  offer  then  and  there,  in  order 
to  get  the  deal. 

Two  newspapers  that  employed 
Ad  Impact  were  absolutely  giddy  when 
describing  the  results.  It  worked  so  well  for 
the  Kane  County  Chronicle,  a  13,493  circu¬ 
lation  paper  in  Geneva,  Ill.,  that  Retail 
Advertising  Manager  Gene  Kotecki  was 
reluctant  to  recount  his  success  for  fear 
of  competitors  catching  on.  After  going 
through  the  process  and  three  days  of 
meetings,  his  paper  brought  in  112  accounts 


newspaper  advertising  reps  on  using  M-Power. 

newspapers.  She  explains  they  tailored 
packages  to  run  in  paper’s  lighter  days. 

“We  are  thrilled  with  the  program,”  she 
says.  “F’or  anyone  looking  for  immediate 
revenue  solutions  with  long-term  results,  I 
highly  recommend  it.”  She  won’t  reveal  how 
much  revenue  they  garnered  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  (reportedly  about  $650,000)  but  she 
does  say  they  exceeded  their  goal  by  263%. 

Admittedly,  the  sales  staff  resisted  the 
boot  camp,  but  quickly  warmed  to  the  idea 
as  it  brought  in  money.  “This  is  a  top-notch 
group  of  very  professional  media  folks  who 
know  what  they  are  doing,”  adds  Hencey.  “I 
have  rarely  seen  this  level  of  commitment 
and  customer  service  in  a  long  time.” 

What’s  more,  Hencey  says  she  is  already 
getting  calls  from  advertisers  asking  if  they 
are  going  to  run  the  program  next  year.  ® 
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EPPY  AWARDS  2006 


The  Web’s  best  get  their  due 


The  2006  EPpy  Awards  were  presented 
May  19  during  the  Interactive  Media 
Conference  and  Trade  Show  in  Las  Vegas, 
an  event  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
Mediaweek  magazines.  The  awards  recognize  the 
best  Internet  services  of  media  companies.  Links 
to  the  winners  and  finalists,  all  listed  below,  can 
be  found  in  the  EPpy  Awards  section  a\E&P  Online. 

Best  Overall  Newspaper-llffiliateil  Internet  Service 

(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Washingtonpast.com 

NYTimes.com 

USATODAYcom 

Best  Overall  Newspaper-Atfiliateil  Internet  Senrice 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Roanoke.com,  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
HeraldTribune.com.  Herald  Tribune  (Sarasota,  Fla.) 
PilotOnline.com/HamptonRoads.com/ 
HamptonRoads.tv,  The  Virginian-Pilot 

Best  Weekty  Newspaper-AItiliateil  Well  Service 

Winner:  Baltimore  City  Paper  Online 

OrlandoWeekly.com 

The  Almanac.net,  McMurray,  Pa. 

Best  Overall  Network  IV/Calile-Atfiliateil  Internet  Service 

Winner:  CBSNews.com 

FoodNetwork.com 

CBC.ca 

Best  Overall  Local  TV/Cable-Aftiliated  Internet  Service 

Winner:  WWLTVcom  (New  Orleans.  La.) 

KGW.com  (Portland,  Ore.) 

WRAL.com  (Raleigh.  N.C.) 

Best  National  Magazine-Affiliateil  Web  Site 

Winner:  Newsweek.com 
Forbes.com 
BusinessWeek  Online 

Best  Begional  Magazine-Atfiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  SqueezeOC.com  (Orange  County,  Calif.) 
Littlerockfamily.com  (Little  Rock.  Ark.) 
OregonBusiness.com 

Best  Internet  News  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Slate  Magazine 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 
CNN.com 

Best  Internet  News  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World 
Projo.com,  The  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal 

Best  Media-Atfiliated  News  Blog 

Winner:  KansasCity.com,  Crime  Scene  KC 
Cincinnati.com,  BcrgBlog 
JSOnline.com,  DayWatch  (Milwaukee) 

Best  Internet  Sports  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:Sl.com 

Boston.com 

Seattletimes.com 


Best  Internet  Sports  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ChicagoSports.com,  Chicago  Tribune 
KUsports.com,  The  Lawrence  (Vm)  Journal-World 
Buffzone.com,  Daily  Camera  (Boulder.  Colo.) 

Best  Media-Atfiliated  Sports  Blog 

Winner:  The  News  Tribune  (Tacoma,  Wash.), 
Seahawks  Insider 

Chron.com,  Houston  Chronicle,  SportsJustice 
Boston.com.  The  Boston  Globe,  Sports  Reporter 
Mike  Reiss’  column  “Reiss’  Pieces” 

Best  Internet  Business  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  USATODAYcom 

BusinessWeek.com 

WSJ.com,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Best  Internet  Business  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  CFO.com 
Chicagobusiness.com,  Crain’s 
lnc.com 

Best  Media-Affiliated  Business  Blog 

Winner:  USATODAYcom,  “Today  In  The  Sky” 
BusinessWeek  Online,  Blogspotting 
USATODAYcom,  Kevin  Money’s  blog 

Best  IntemelLntertainment  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Movies.com 
Washingtonpost.com  City  Guide 
Variety.com 

Best  Internet  Entertainment  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  TexasGigs.com.  Pegasus  News  Inc.  (Dallas) 
AzNightBuzz.com.  Arizona  Daily  Star 
EP3.es  (Madrid) 

Best  Media-Affiliated  Entertainment  Blog 

Winner:  Chron.com.  MeMo 
USATODAYcom,  Pop  Candy 
Chicagotribune.com,  The  Watcher 

Best  Special  Eeature  in  an  Internet  Service  -  News  or  Event 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ELPAIS.es,  Resumen  2005  (Madrid) 
Chron.com,  Houston  Chronicle,  “The  Fall  of  Enron” 
MSNBC.com,  "Rising  From  Ruin”  and 
Hurricanes’  Havoc 

Best  Special  Eeature  in  an  Internet  Service  -  News  or  Event 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  SunHerald.com.  The  Sun  Herald,  Biloxi, 
Miss./Knight  Ridder  Digital  (Hurricane  Katrina) 
HoumaToday.com,  The  Courier,  Houma,  La. 
(Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita) 

NewsOK.com,  The  Oklahoman  (Feature  package 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing) 

Best  Special  feature  in  an  Internet  Service  -  Enterprise 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Newsday.com.  “Fire  Alarm” 

Knight  Ridder  Digital/Knight  Ridder  Washington 
Bureau.  “Discharged  and  Dishonored” 
NYTimes.com,  “Class  Matters” 


Best  Special  Eeature  in  an  Internet  Service  -  Enterprise 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  NorthJersey.com,  The  Record 
(Bergen  County,  N.J.),  “Toxic  Legacy” 

Roanoke.com.  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 

“Going  Down  the  Crooked  Road” 

Sacbee.com,  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 

“The  Pineros:  Men  of  the  Pines” 

Best  Internet  Community  Service  Effort 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Washingtonpost.com,  U.S.  Congress 
Votes  Database 
Newsday.com,  “Fire  Alarm” 

Chicagotribune.com.  “Mercury  Menace” 

Best  Internet  Community  Service  Effort 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  JournalNow.com,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  “Unsafe  Haven:  The  Crisis 
in  Home  Health  Care” 

Charlotte.com,  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
“Foreclosing  on  the  American  Dream” 

MCall.com,  The  Morning  Call  (Allentown.  Pa.), 
Lehigh  Valley  Crime  Finder 

Best  BverallBesign  Of  an  Internet  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ELPAIS.es  (Madrid) 
lnStyle.com  (New  York) 

Washingtonpost.com 

Best  BverallBesign  of  an  Internet  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Lawrence.com.  Lawrence  Journal-World 
Statesman.com,  Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman 
NapiesNews.com.  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News 

Best  Use  of  Bich  Media  in  an  Internet  Service 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  MTVcom  Overdrive 
Washingtonpost.com 

FoodNetwork.com  Eat  This  with  Dave  Lieberman 

Best  Use  of  Bich  Media  in  an  Internet  Service 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Projo.com.  “Saving  Block  Island” 
Dragonfire.org  (Drexel  University,  Philadelphia) 

The  Press-Enterprise  (Riverside.  Calif.), 

“Toxic  Cargo” 

Best  Internet  Classified  Sendee 

(more  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Washingtonpost.com  (Cars) 

NYTimes.com  (Cars) 

Legacy.com  (Online  Obituaries) 

Best  internet  Classified  Sendee 

(fewer  than  one  million  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
Chronicle  Careers 
The  Boston  Globe,  BostonWorks 
PalmBeachPost.com 

Best  College  Newspaper  Inlemet  Service 

Winner:  Indiana  Daily  Student  (Indiana  University) 
ASU  Web  Devil  (Arizona) 

The  DM  Online  (University  of  Mississippi) 
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Cartoons  evolve  in  Texas 


Nick  Anderson  of  the  ‘Houston 
Chronicle’  adds  blogging  and 
animation  to  his  palette 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Nick  Anderson  can  draw  and 
write  at  a  level  that  would  make 
him  a  top  editorial  cartoonist  even 
if  computers  didn’t  exist.  But  the  digital 
age  has  expanded  his  horizons  in  a  way 
that’s  been  especially  noticeable  since  he 
joined  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  February. 

Anderson,  who  won  the  2005  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning  at  The 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  started 
a  blog  for  the  Chronicle  in  March.  One  way 
he  carved  out  time  to  blog  was  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  way  he  uses  a  computer  to  create 
his  cartoons.  And  Anderson,  when  inter¬ 
viewed  May  10,  was  also  in  the  process  of 
developing  animated  cartoons.  The  first 
one  was  slated  to  possibly  launch  in  June 
on  Chron.com. 

It’s  quite  a  workload  for  Anderson, 
who’s  also  vice  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  But  he 
says  he  keeps  his  busy  schedule  in  perspec¬ 
tive:  “There’s  a  much  lighter  workload 
when  you’re  unemployed!” 

Anderson’s  blog  includes  finished  car¬ 
toons,  preliminary  sketches,  and  com¬ 
ments  from  readers.  “It’s  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  vent  publicly  without  sending 
e-mails  only  I  would  see,”  says  Anderson, 
who  also  posts  his  own  comments.  He 
added  that  blogs  in  general  “help  eliminate 
the  ivory-tower  aspect  of  journalists  by 
making  us  more  accessible.” 

The  cartoonist  says  one  reason  he’s  hap¬ 
py  to  be  at  the  Chronicle  is  that  the  paper 
has  a  strong  online  presence  through  its 
blogs,  podcasts,  and  other  Web  and  wire¬ 
less  offerings.  This  kind  of  innovation  will 
“help  newspapers  survive,”  he  says,  adding, 
“It’s  refreshing  to  see  a  paper  investing  in 
its  [online  and  print]  product  when  many 
papers  are  looking  for  places  to  cut.” 

Chronicle  Editor  Jeff  Cohen  tells  E^P, 
“We’re  creating  content  the  way  we  always 
have.  But  we’re  getting  the  content  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  kinds  of  ways.” 

Anderson  has  created  cartoons  partly 

Anderson  has  started  drawing  directly  on  a 
computer  screen  for  his  print  cartoons. 
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on  the  computer  since  his  days  at  The 
Courier-Journal.  But  he’s  since  tweaked 
the  process  to  where  he  can  now  draw  and 
coior  each  of  his  elaborate  cartoons  in  five 
hours  or  so.  Anderson  still  does  pencil 
sketches  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  no 
longer  does  hand-inking:  Instead,  he 
scans  the  sketches  into  the  computer 
and  “inks”  cartoons  with  a  stylus  applied 
directly  to  the  monitor.  Then,  as  he  has 
done  since  2004,  Anderson  adds  textured 
color  via  Corel  Painter  software. 

Animation  is  the  next  level.  Anderson 
hopes  to  create  one  animated  cartoon  a 
month  in  addition  to  the  five  print  car¬ 
toons  he  does  per  week  (which  might  drop 
to  four,  depending  on  how  time-consum¬ 
ing  animation  turns  out  to  be).  In  the  next 
five  years,  he  adds,  it’s  conceivable  that  he 
could  get  to  a  point  where  he  could 
create  one  animated  cartoon  a  week. 

“Since  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Nast  began  doing  editorial  cartoons  for 
American  newspapers,  cartoons  have 
evolved,”  says  Cohen.  “It’s  obvious  to  us 
that  the  evolution  needs  to  continue.  We 
hope  Nick’s  animations  will  be  on  the 
leading  edge  of  that.”  And  Cohen  won’t  be 
surprised  if  they  are.  “No  one  draws  con¬ 
clusions  like  Nick  Anderson,”  adds  the 
Chronicle  editor,  noting  that  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  “an  equal-opportunity  skewer.” 

What  has  it  been  like  to  “skewer”  in 
Texas?  One  thing  Anderson  mentioned  is 
that  several  topics  he  covers  have  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local/state  resonance.  “Since 
George  W.  Bush  is  from  Texas,  anything  I 
have  to  say  about  him  has  some  local  as¬ 
pect  to  it,”  Anderson  notes.  He  added  that 
the  same  goes  for  Enron,  a  Houston- 
based  company  before  its  implosion;  and 
immigration  —  obviously  a  huge  issue  in  a 
state  that  borders  Mexico.  Then  there’s 
Texas  musician  Kinky  Friedman’s  inde¬ 
pendent  gubernatorial  run,  a  campaign 
that  has  attracted  national  attention. 

Anderson,  39,  says  he  and  his  wife  and 
two  sons  enjoy  being  in  Houston.  “We  like 
life  in  a  big  city,”  he  said.  “And  Houston  is 
very  open  to  outsiders.” 

The  Ohio  native,  who  hides  his  sons’ 
names  (Colton  and  Travis)  in  every  car¬ 
toon  he  draws,  worked  at  The  Courier- 
Journal  for  15  years  before  joining  the 
Chronicle.  Anderson’s  cartoons  also  run  in 
approximately  75  other  newspapers  via 
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the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Anderson  was  thrilled  to  receive  his 
2005  Pulitzer,  but  thought  this  year’s  win¬ 
ner  —  Mike  Luckovich  oi  The  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal-Constitution  and  Creators  Syndicate  — 
deserved  the  2006  nod.  “When  I  saw  his 
‘WHY?’  cartoon,  I  told  my  \vife  Mike  would 
win  the  Pulitzer,”  recalled  Anderson,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  drawing  in  which  Luckovich 
inked  the  names  of  all  2,000  American  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  died  in  Iraq  as  of  October 
2005.  “I  thought  it  was  a  very  innovative 
way  to  get  across  an  opinion.  Mike  also  did 
many  other  great  cartoons  that  didn’t  even 
make  his  Pulitzer  portfolio.”  11 

—  -  ♦  •  ♦ 

California  daily  takes 
a  new ‘mien)' view 

Community  news  shifts  to 
Web,  readers  can  post  content 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Press-Enterprise  in  River- 
side,  Calif.,  announced  a  sweeping 
change  to  its  online  strategy  in 
May  —  akin  to  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Agency’s  “YourHub”  concept  —  with  the 
planned  launch  of  40  micro  community 
Web  pages.  “We  just  can’t  serve  them 
in  the  print  vehicle,”  Press-Enterprise 

- Publisher  and  CEO 

Ronald  Redfern  says 
of  the  paper’s  read¬ 
ers.  “In  our  regions, 
communities  are 
disparate  and 
far-reaching.” 

Over  the  next  year, 
the  paper  plans  to 
Publisher/CEO  roll  out  several  dozen 

Ronald  Redfern  community  Web 
I  pages  on  which  readers  will  be  encour- 
I '  aged  to  post  content.  Redfern  notes  this 
'  shift  will  free  up  reporters  to  work  on 
I :  big-picture  stories  involving  public 
service  and  issues  pertaining  to  local 
I !  government.  “We  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
:  community  as  well  as  they  can,”  he  adds, 
j  I  The  move  has  its  costs.  The  Press- 
i  j  Enterprise  will  slice  the  number  of  its 
i  i  editions  from  eight  to  six  and  will  cut  80 
positions,  mostly  from  circulation  and 
advertising.  However,  30  new  jobs  will 
be  created.  11 
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THE  ADVOCATE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA.,  MAY  1? 


AS  IF  THE  CITY  HAD  NOT  ENDURED  ENOUGH  IN  THE  PAST 

year  from  natural  disasters  and  engineering  failures. 
New  Orleans  suffered  a  five-alarm  blaze  at  two  aban¬ 
doned  wharfs  on  its  port  along  the  Mississippi  waterfront. 
Extraordinary  firefighting  efforts  from  the  air  tried  to  stem  the 
spreading  flames,  but  the  destruction  ended  up  stretching  as 
far  as  the  city’s  Lower  Garden  District.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Change  obits  page,  risk  readers’  wrath 


The  News  a  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  has  learned  a  time-honored, 
valuable  lesson:  Never  mess  with 
the  obituaries  page,  or  you’ll  really  hear 
about  it  from  readers. 

In  April,  the  N^O  decided  to  make  its 
paid  obit  listings  appear  alphabetically,  in 
order  to  make  individual  notices  easier  to 
locate.  The  move  seemed  pretty  innocuous: 
The  only  change  was  that  the  type  in  some 
obits  would  break  from  the  bottom  of  one 
column  to  the  top  of  the  ne.xt. 

The  feedback,  however,  came  fast  —  and 
furious.  Readers  called  and  wrote  N^O 
Public  Editor  Ted  Vaden  to  voice  their 
frustration  with  the  changes,  calling  them 


“disgusting,”  “annoying,”  “horrible,”  “confus¬ 
ing,”  and  “a  total  mess.” 

“I  read  the  obituaries  every  morning,  and 
for  the  first  few  mornings  I  assumed  that 
there  had  been  some  horrible  goof-up,” 
wrote  reader  Lynn  Voss.  “When  I  realized 
after  a  few  days  that  this  was  on  purpose, 

I  was  appalled.”  Linda  M.  O’Connor  of 
Raleigh  opined,  “The  positioning  of  obitu¬ 
aries  in  alphabetical  order  is  dreadful 
and  very  disrespectful  to  the  families  of 
the  deceased.” 

In  response,  the  newspaper  now  plans 
to  go  back  to  displaying  the  obits  the  old 
way,  with  a  separate  alphabetical  list  of  the 
deceased  for  that  day.  —  Shavm  Moynihan 
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BY  DAVID  HIRSCHMAN 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  INNOVATIVE 

thinkers  in  online  news  and  digital 
media  gathered  on  May  18  and  19  for 
the  annual  Interactive  Media  Conference 
&  TVade  Show  in  Las  Vegas,  co-sponsored 
by  E(^P  and  Mediaweek. 

More  than  three  dozen  speakers  and 
panelists  addressed  a  wide  range  of  press¬ 
ing  issues  affecting  media  companies,  many 
of  which  are  struggling  to  adapt  their  tradi¬ 
tional  business  models  to  new  technologies 


Vegas  ideas  for  an  online  universe 
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nant  growth,  many  of  those  in  attendance 
were  searching  for  ways  to  transfer  their 
content  online  while  still  remaining  prof¬ 
itable  and  serving  their  communities  with  a 
print  product  (see  coverage  at  E^P  Online, 
May  18-20). 

In  his  keynote  speech,  Neil  Ashe,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  strategy  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  CNET  Networks  Inc.,  stressed  that 
media  companies  needed  to  start  thinking 
of  all  content  —  audio,  video,  text,  and  pho- 


MSNBC.com’s  Charles  Tillinghast  talked  about  the 
promise  of  digital  publishing  for  media  companies. 

tographs  —  as  different  parts  of  an  integrat¬ 
ed  product,  breaking  down  the  barriers  that 
have  existed  between  various  forms  of  me¬ 
dia.  “It’s  the  content  that  matters  to  users, 
not  the  way  that  we  distribute  it  to  them,” 

Ashe  said.  “Quality  content  is  what’s  impor¬ 
tant.  The  more  we  invest  in  quality  content, 
the  longer  our  relationship  with  the  user 
will  be.”  Other  keynoters  were  Charles 


Tillinghast,  president  and  publisher  of 
i  MSNBC.com,  and  Scott  Anthony,  a 
managing  director  at  Innosight. 

Speakers  focused  on  print/Web  con¬ 
vergence  —  once  a  battleground,  now 
brimming  with  innovation  at  both  The 
Washington  Post  and  USA  Today  —  as 
well  as  the  interplay  of  advertising  and 
media  on  the  web.  Panels  included  a 
discussion  of  how  youths  consume  me¬ 
dia  (featuring  two  frank-talking  local 
;  college  students),  and  some  predic¬ 
tions  for  how  online  media  will  evolve 
in  the  near  future.  “We  need  to  think 
about  partnerships,”  urged  Jim 
Kennedy,  head  of  strategic  planning  for  the 
Associated  Press.  “You  can’t  fight  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution.  It’s  not  about  creating  a 
Google  deal;  it’s  about  optimizing  the  pow¬ 
er  that  is  out  there  —  the  grid  that  people 
are  going  to  be  plugged  into.” 

The  conference  culminated  with  the 
presentation  of  the  2006  EPpy  awards 
{see  page  13).  11 


^Flexibility  Meet 

I  TITAN 

p  c::si60 

'  The  Titan  G60  inserting  system’s  oval  design 
allows  configurations  of  8  on  up  to  62  hoppers 

I  and  has  these  remarkable  features: 

Cycle  speed  up  to  50,000  cph-  double  production 

Streamline  MSL  hopper  design 

Expandable  in  4-hopper  increments 

Utilizes  proven  S/iafl/ess  technology  on  hoppers  and  opener  brush 

Tubular  frame  structure  with  integral  vacuum  supply 

Dual  rotor  drive  (each  end) 

Reduced  machine  noise 
f  i  ■  (^uick  installation 
I  I  Single  or  dual  delivery  configuration 
IBH  Dual  Pocket  opens  quarter-fold  or  broadsheet  with  same  pocket. 


miracom 
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CALIFORNIA 
Sherri  L.  Shaulis  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Press-Tribune  in  Roseville.  Shaulis 
most  recently  was  a  reporter  and  page 
designer  for  the  Roseville  paper  and  the 
Granite  Bay  Press-Tribune.  Micky  Hicks 
has  been  appointed  retail  ad  manager. 

She  most  recently  served  as  ad  retail  sales 
manager  and  marketing  director  for  the 
Grass  Valley  Union. 

Shanna  S.  Cannon  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Redding 
Record  Searchlight.  Cannon  has  served 
as  president  and  publisher  of  The  Garden 
Island  in  Kauai,  Hawaii,  since  2003.  She 
succeeds  Deborah  Smiddy,  who  has  been 
named  director  of  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

COLORADO 

Harry  Whipple  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Agency.  Whipple  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  in  Salt 
Lake  City  since  2004.  He  replaces  Kirk 
MacDonald. 

Tom  Johnson  has  been  named  business 
editor  of  The  Coloradoan  in  Fort  Collins. 
Johnson,  a  longtime  businessman,  most 
recently  ran  the  Bingham  Hill  Cheese  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 
Lance  C.  Johnson  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  editor  of  The  Day  Publishing 
Co.  in  New  London,  from  managing 
editor  of  The  Day. 

FLORIDA 

Linda  Schaible  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  director  of  marketing  for 

♦  •  ♦ 

MINNESOTA 

Sue  Halena 

has  been  named 
managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Cloud 
Times.  She  is 
promoted  from  news  editor. 


m 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Frank  Hughes  III 

Frank  “Butch”  Hughes  III  has  been 
appointed  president/general  manager  of 
the  Anderson  {S.C)  Independent-Mail. 
Hughes,  50,  has  served  as  GM  of  The 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  since 
2004.  He  began  his  career  in  1979  at  the 
Knoxville  {'Tenn.)News  Sentinel  as  a' 
switchboard  operator,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  sales  manager.  In  the  mid-1990s  Hughes  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Telegram-Tribune  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cahf., 
and  then  served  as  ad  director  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
^  Press.  He  returned  to  the  News-Sentinel  in  1999  as  ad  director. 


the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Previously,  she 
served  as  market  research  and  database 
marketing  manager  for  Orlando  Sentinel 
Communications. 

ILLINOIS 

Tim  Petrowich  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Marion  Daily  Republican  and 
The  Spokesman  in  Herrin.  Petrowich  will 
continue  as  the  Daily  Republicans  man¬ 
aging  editor,  his  most  recent  post. 

Stacey  Creasy  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Daily  Review  Atlas  in  Monmouth. 
Previously,  he  served  as  editor  of  The 
Macomb  Journal. 

INDIANA 

Gayle  R.  Robbins  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Vincennes  Sun- 


Earl  Maucker,  editor 
and  senior  vice  president 
of  the  South  Florida 
Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  was  named 


winner  of  the  Tribune 
Co.  Management  Award 
at  the  company’s  annual 
meeting.  Reginald 
Stuart,  a  corporate  re¬ 
cruiter  for  Knight  Ridder, 
received  the  Robert  C. 


Maynard  Legend  Award 
from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Minority  Media 
Executives  during  its 
12th  annual  “Celebra-  - 
tion  of  Diversity”  awards 
banquet  in  Seattle. 


Commercial.  Robbins  is  promoted  from 
associate  news  editor/business  editor. 

Rosalyn  Demaree  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Noblesville  Ledger,  a  promotion  from 
managing  editor.  She  replaces  Tom  Jekel, 
who  has  been  appointed  general  manager. 

Mike  Casuscelli,  a  regional  publisher  for 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  publisher  of  The 
Herald  Bulletin  in  Anderson.  Casuscelli 
joined  CNHI  in  2002  as  regional  publish¬ 
er  for  Indiana  daily  newspapers  in 
Greensburg  and  Rushville. 

I  O  WA 

Barbara  Wallace  Hughes  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  The  Messenger 
in  Fort  Dodge,  from  news  editor. 


Association  during  the 
organization’s  annual 
convention  in  Wichita. 
Trowbridge  most  recently 
served  as  first  vice 
president  on  KPA’s 
board  of  directors. 


Caroline  Trowbridge, 
editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Mirror  in  Tonganox- 
ie,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Kansas  Press 
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OBITUARIES 


Harry  Bernstein 

83,  Died  May  2 

LONGTIME  LABOR  REPORTER.  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Harry  Bernstein  knew  more  than  a 

thing  or  two  about  the  working  class.  He  i 
covered  the  labor  beat  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  more  than  three  decades,  during  which  he 
chronicled  events  ranging  from  the  AFL/CIO  merg- 
er  in  1955  to  California  labor  disputes,  to  the  United 
Farm  Workers  and  the  coming  of  Cesar  Chavez.  V 

Born  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Bernstein  enjoyed  a  ■ 

lengthy  reporting  career  that  included  work  at  news-  M. 

papers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  L>Tichburg,  Va.,  and  Jr 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  before  arriving  at  the  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post-Press,  where  he  became 
city  editor.  He  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  a  reporter  in  1953,  and  two 
years  later  he  became  the  paper  s  labor  writer. 

He  was  recruited  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  1962,  just  as  the  face  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  changing  under  the  leadership  of  Otis  Chandler.  The  new  publisher  had 
made  it  plain  he  wanted  extensive  and  more  rounded  coverage  of  labor  issues, 
signaling  an  end  to  the  paper’s  years  of  animosity  toward  organized  labor. 

Reaction  from  business  circles  was  swift  —  and  harsh  —  but  Bernstein’s  talent 
for  reporting  on  management  and  labor  issues  soon  silenced  his  critics.  He  became 
an  invaluable  part  of  the  paper’s  business  coverage,  providing  labor’s  point  of  view 
in  a  cross-section  of  news  stories.  Bernstein  later  began  writing  a  Times  column  on 
labor  issues,  and  after  retiring  in  1993  he  contributed  to  the  opinion  page. 
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Kenneth  Larson  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times-Republican 
in  Marshalltown.  Larson  most  recently 
serr  ed  as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  The  Stuart  Herald. 

KANSAS 

John  D.  Montgomery,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hays  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  Harris  Enteiprises  Inc. 
in  Hutchinson.  Montgomery  will  retain 
his  position  at  the  Daily  News,  which  he 
has  held  since  January  2000. 

KEN  T  U  C  K  Y 

Brooke  Melville  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  The  Henry  County  Local  in 
Eminence.  She  has  been  the  newspaper’s 
editor  since  September  2004,  and  will 
retain  that  position. 

Julie  Nelson  Satterly,  editor  of  The  Oldham 
Era  in  LaGrange,  has  been  named  to 
the  additional  post  of  general  manager. 
Satterly  previously  served  as  news  editor 
of  The  Richmond  Register. 

M  A  I  N  E 

Glenn  R.  Turner  has  been  named  news  proj¬ 
ects  manager  at  the  Morning  Sentinel  in 
Waterville.  Turner  previously  serv  ed  as 


city  editor.  Succeeding  him  as  city  editor 
is  Joe  Rankin,  who  most  recently  serv  ed  as 
city  editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal. 

M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S 
Samuel  R  Martin  has  been  appointed  chief 
advertising  officer  of  Boston  Globe  Media. 
Previously,  he  was  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  for  the  North  Jersey  Media  Group. 

Greg  Gatlin  has  been  promoted  to  business 
editor  at  the  Boston  Herald.  Gatlin,  who 
joined  the  paper  in  1998,  has  served  as 
deputy  business  editor  since  June  2005. 

Erin  Smith  has  been  named  assistant  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle.  Smith  previ¬ 
ously  worked  for  the  Chronicle’s  sister 
paper,  the  Brookline  TAB. 

Jill  Gadsby  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  The  Daily  Item  in  Lynn.  Gadsby  is 
promoted  from  education  reporter. 

Jeremy  Eichler  is  the  new  classical  music 
critic  at  The  Boston  Globe.  Eichler  is  a 
former  classical  music  writer  for  The  New 
York  Times  and  numerous  other  papers. 
He  succeeds  Richard  Dyer.  Sarah  Rodman  is 
the  Globe’s  new  pop  music  critic.  Rodman 
joins  the  staff  from  the  Boston  Herald, 
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where  she  has  been  a  stalf  columnist 
covering  pop  music  and  entertainment 
since  2000.  Staff  writer  Louise  Kennedy 
has  been  appointed  the  papers  new 
theater  critic.  She  has  served  as  the 
Globe's  arts  reporter  since  2001.  She 
succeeds  Ed  Siegel. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Crystal  Dupre  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Meridian  Star.  Dupre  has  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Laurel  Leader  Call  since 
2002,  and  since  January  2005  has  also 
been  a  group  publisher  for  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

MISSOURI 

William  Kesler  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  production  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Previously,  he  w'as  director 
of  customer  ad  services.  Blake  Dickie  has 
been  appointed  production  director. 
Dickie  has  served  as  director  of  printing 
operations  since  2002. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Edward  S.  Condra  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president/operations  for 
Journal  Register  Co.  Condra  has  served 
as  senior  publisher  of  its  suburban 
Philadelphia  Cluster  since  2003. 

NEW  YORK 

Daniel  E.  Magnus  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  publisher  of  Metro  New 
York.  Magnus  most  recently  was  vice 
president/advertising  and  director  of 
business  development  at  the  luxury- 
lifestyle  magazine  Robb  Report. 

Janice  Kaplan  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Parade.  She  has  serv'ed  as 
a  consultant  to  Parade  since  January. 
Before  that,  Kaplan  served  as  deputy 
editor  of  TV  Guide  magazine. 


CONNECTICUT 

Nancy  Meyer 

to  vice  president 
of  advertising  at 
The  Hartford 
Courant.  She 
has  been  director  of  classified 
advertising  at  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  since  2004, 
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A.M.  Rosenthal 

84,  Died  May  10 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 

Abraham  Michael 
Rosenthal  was  one 
of  the  most  influential 
newspaper  editors  ever 
to  pass  through  the 
doors  of  The  New  York 
Times.  And  while  some 
would  say  his  unforgiv¬ 
ing  nature  made  him  a 
hard  man  to  work  for, 
his  accomplishments 
will  remain  the  stuff 
of  journalism  legend. 

Consider  that  in  his 
60-year  career  with 
the  Times,  Rosenthal 
worked  his  way  from 
cub  reporter  to  executive 
editor,  and  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  I960  for 
international  reporting. 
Under  his  watch,  the 


Gray  Lady  published 
the  Pentagon  Papers, 
won  24  Pulitzers,  and 
expanded  the  weekday 
paper  from  two  to  four 
parts,  introduced  sports, 
science,  and  other  fea¬ 
ture  sections,  and  raised 
readeiship  and  ad  line¬ 
age.  He  stepped  down 
in  1986,  after  which  he 
wrote  a  twice-weekly 
column  until  1999- 
Rosenthal  died  at 
Mount  Sinai  Medical 
Center  in  Manhattan, 
following  a  stroke. 

Frank  Hughes  Jr. 

81,  Died  April  25 
ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  MANAGER, 
THE  KNOXVILLE  ITENN.)  NEWS- 
SENTINEL 

IT  MAY  SEEM  AMAZING 

to  ponder  these  days, 
but  there  was  once  a 


time  when  newspapier- 
men  spent  their  entire 
career  in  one  place.  And 
Frank  P.  Hughes  Jr. 
was  one  of  them. 

Hughes  worked  for  36 
years  as  the  advertising 
layout  manager  for 
The  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  each 
day  laving  out  both 
newspapers  by  hand. 
(The  two  dailies  operat¬ 
ed  under  a  JOA  from 
1957  through  1991.) 

He  retired  in  1987. 

Hughes  died  at 
Baptist  Hospital  in 
East  Tennessee. 

His  son,  Frank 
“Butch”  Hughes  III, 
takes  over  as  president 
and  GM  of  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  Independent  Mail 
on  July  1  (see  page  15). 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Henry  Haitz  has  been  named  president  and 
publisher  of  The  State  in  Columbia,  re¬ 
placing  Ann  Caulkins.  Haitz  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Herald  in  Bradenton,  Fla. 
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for  operations  and  advertising  with 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Campbell 
Hall.  Previously,  Fleet  was  publisher  of 
the  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle. 


Alexis  Buryk  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president /advertising  for  The  New  York 
Times.  She  has  served  as  group  vice 
president  of  advertising  sales  since  2001. 


Thomas  Wrobleski  has  been  named  political 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 
Wrobleski  has  covered  Staten  Island 
politics  and  Borough  Hall  issues  since 
1988  and  most  recently  worked  on  the 
night  city  desk. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
John  Trump  has  been  named  group  editor 
for  The  Reidsville  Review,  the  Eden  Daily 
News,  and  The  Madison  Messenger  in 
Rockingham  County.  Trump  most  recent¬ 
ly  served  as  the  night  editor  of  The 
Fayetteville  Observer. 


OHIO 

Ed  Shur  has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  The  News-Messenger  in  Fremont  and 
the  News  Herald  in  Port  Clinton.  He  most 
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recently  served  as  business  editor  at  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

gWPfflfc  Chris  Helms 

has  been  named 
editor  of  the 
Cambridge 
i  Chronicle. 

Helms  has  served  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Chronicle  since  2004. 

He  succeeds  Deborah  Eisner. 


Tricia  Ambrose  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  News-Herald  in  Willoughby. 
She  is  promoted  from  managing  editor. 
Ambrose  succeeds  Glenn  Gilbert,  who  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  The  Macomb 
Daily  in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


Patrick  “Pat”  McDonald  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Akron  News-Reporter. 
McDonald  most  recently  was  a  teacher  at 
Akron  High  School’s  alternative  program 
for  at-risk  students. 


Don  Willis  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Ironton  Tribune.  Willis  has 
served  as  a  designer  and  editor  at  The 
Portsmouth  Daily  Times,  The  Daily 
Independent  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  the 
Dayton  Business  Journal. 


Sameer  Deen  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/corporate  development  for  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.’s  interactive  media  division. 
Deen  has  served  as  director  of  new  media 
in  the  New  York  office  of  NBC  Universal 
since  2001. 


VIRGINIA 

Jeff  Webber,  senior  vice  president  and 
publisher  ofUSATODAY.com,  has  been 
named  to  the  additional  post  of  senior 
vice  president  of  advertising  for  USA 
Today.  Webber,  who  replaces  Jacki  Kelley, 
joined  the  Web  site  in  2000. 


Zeke  Fleet  has  been  named  vice  president 


has  been  named 


assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at 
The  Washington  Post.  Perl  has 
served  as  the  newspaper’s 
director  of  training  and  career 
development  since  2004. 


Sherman  M.  Bodner  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Press  £5? 
Sun-Bulletin  in  Greater  Binghamton. 
Bodner  most  recently  was  on  traveling 
assignment  for  Gannett  Co.  following  a 
two-year  stint  as  chief  executive  of  the 
Texas-New  Mexico  Newspaper  Partner¬ 
ship.  He  succeeds  Bernard  M.  Griffin,  who 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Press  &  Sun-Bulletin. 


COLUMBIA 
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NO  SIWN6  nCH 

The  industry’s  credibility  crisis  won’t  go  away  until  newspapers 
start  openly  dealing  with  unethical  journalists 


WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  IS 

stumped  for  an  original 
investigative  project,  it 
often  takes  aim  at  the 
public  schools  with  a  series  invariably 
titled  something  like  “Bad  Apples.”  The 
paper  bravely  exposes  the  local  or  state 
school  system  for  failing  to  screen  out/ 
discipline/fire  teachers  who  are  incompe¬ 
tent/felons/sex  offenders. 

Now,  the  judges  at  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  contest  may  roll 
their  eyes  to  see  yet  another  “Rotten 
Apples”  series  in  their  inbox, 
but  the  fact  remains  a  lot 
of  school  systems  do  fail 
in  these  fundamental 
responsibilities. 

Still,  the  next  time  a  paper 
is  looking  for  some  high 
horse  to  mount,  it  might 
think  about  investigating 
how  it  is  that  the  newspaper 
industry  manages  to  harbor 
so  many  bad  apples  who  endanger  the  very 
lifeblood  of  its  business  —  its  credibility  — 
while  misleading  or  cheating  readers. 

We’re  moved  to  this  observation  now 
not  because  of  any  specific  news  of  an 
unethical  reporter  or  unhinged  manager. 
Newspapers  can  fill  a  police  blotter  with 
journalistic  felonies  at  any  time.  The  topic 
may  be  a  little  more  timely  with  the  arrival 
of  summer,  when,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  a  rash  of  plagiarism  breaks  out 
like  prickly  heat. 

Plagiarism,  it’s  often  been  observed, 
is  a  serial  crime,  and  that’s  usually  also 
true  of  other  ethical  violations.  When  the 
first  theft  is  discovered,  the  belated  fact¬ 
checking  nearly  always  uncovers  more 
lifted  passages,  and  chatty  sources  who 


aren’t  listed  in  the  phone  book. 

Nearly  always,  too,  this  is  not  the  work  of 
the  new  kid  on  the  block.  Of  all  the  damage 
caused  by  Jayson  Blair,  perhaps  the  most 
insidious  is  the  impression  left  with  the 
public  that  youth  and  inexperience  explain 
plagiarism,  fabrication,  and  other  journal¬ 
istic  crimes.  But  as  we  see  time  and  again, 
it  is  the  section-front  columnist,  the  star 
reporter,  the  coddled  veteran  whose  final 
fabrication  when  his  misdeeds  are  uncov¬ 
ered  is  some  lame  account  of  how  he  mixed 
up  his  notes.  The  newspaper  business 
looks  at  this  mess  and 
vrillfiilly  sees  just  individ¬ 
ual  incidents,  never  a 
pattern. 

But  the  first  step  to 
rebuilding  the  credibility 
cracking  under  this 
steady  strain  of  journalist 
misconduct  is  admitting 
that  a  failed  recruitment 
and  management  system 
allows  these  bad  apples  to  flourish  for  too 
long  in  American  newsrooms.  Newspapers 
love  to  investigate  cover-ups,  but  too  often 
engage  in  them  themselves,  quietly  shoo¬ 
ing  along  an  ethically  challenged  reporter 
or  editor  without  a  word  of  explanation 
to  readers  —  or  warning  to  the  next 
newsroom  he  lands  in.  Ethical  violations 
become  a  “personnel  matter,”  never  to  be 
discussed,  as  the  trash  gets  passed. 

Newspapers  long  ago  realized  their 
newsrooms  would  not  magically  diversify 
themselves,  and  that  their  journalism  and 
business  will  suffer  long-term  if  diversity 
does  not  become  a  priority.  With  its  credi¬ 
bility  now  challenged  daily,  the  industry 
must  bring  that  same  urgency  to  ridding 
itself  of  newspapers’  bad  apples. 


Newspapers  look 
at  plagiarizers 
and  never  see 
patterns,  only 
individual 
incidents. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Ifs  a  ‘Jungle’  out  there 


This  one,  precisely  100  years  ago,  improved  the  safety  of  our 
food  supply  ever  since.  The  leaker:  Upton  Sinclair. 


IN  CASE  YOU  ARE  WONDERING,  LEAKS  TO  ThE  NeW  YoRK 
Times  go  way  back.  One  of  the  most  notable  in  a  long  his¬ 
tory  took  place  almost  exactly  a  century  ago,  on  May  27, 
1906.  The  leaker  was  no  faceless  bureaucrat  or  wrongdoer 
looking  to  atone  for  some  personal  or  governmental  sin, 
but  rather,  famed  novelist/muckraker  Upton  Sinclair.  The  result? 
Nothing  less  than  the  first  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the  coming  of 
federal  meat  inspections.  Today’s  leakers  should  only  do  so  well. 

Sinclair,  only  28  at  the  time,  had  journeyed  to  Chicago  two  years 
earlier  to  research  horrific  conditions  for  workers  in  the  stock- 

yards.  In  the  process  he  discovered  that  Sinclair  that  someone  in  the  presidents 

devil-may-care  management  also  led  to  office  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Col.  Robert 

dangerous,  or  just  plain  disgusting,  food  on  McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reveal- 

the  plates  of  millions  of  American  con-  ing  the  secret  probe.  McCormick  allegedly 


much  of  what  Sinclair  had  been  charging 
about  conditions  in  the  meat  industry  — 
but  the  president  did  not  press  them  for  a 
written  version  and  said  nothing  publicly. 
The  U.S.  Senate  had  passed  a  reform  bill, 
but  it  appeared  doomed  to  languish  in  the 
House.  So  Sinclair  took  action,  sensing  that 
the  two  investigators  “desired  publicity.” 

On  May  27, 1906,  he  rushed  to  New  York 
from  his  Princeton,  N.  J.,  home  to  meet  with 
Carr  Van  Anda,  managing  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  bringing  with  him  letters, 
sworn  affidavits  and  official  reports.  Sinclair 
claimed  that  the  Associated  Press  had 
turned  him  away  earlier.  “Two  stenogra¬ 
phers  took  down  his  story  in  shifts  for  three 
hours,  and  by  1  a.m.  it  was  ready  to  go  to 
press,”  Arthur  relates. 

The  stoiy'  appeared  up  front  in  the  Times 
the  next  day,  under  the  multi-tiered  head¬ 
line,  “Sinclair  Gives  Proof  of  Meat  Trust 
Fraud ...  Offers  Affidavits  and  Letters  of 
Pacldng  House  Workers ...  Telegraph  to 
Roosevelt  Asks  for  Neill-Reynolds  Report.” 

The  next  day,  the  Times  quoted  Sinclair 
again  on  page  2:  “I  do  not  believe  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  has  made  any  bargain  to 
keep  the  Neill  and  Reynolds  report  from 
the  public.  But  the  packers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  trying  to  make  him  think  he 
has  made  such  a  bargain.” 

Almost  immediately,  Roosevelt  ordered 
Neill  and  Reynolds  to  have  their  report  on 
his  desk  within  48  hours,  and  it  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public  on  June  4.  It  revealed 
“universal”  uncleanliness  in  the  plants  and. 


sumers.  Employees  told  him  how  dirt  and 
grime,  sawdust,  splinters,  rat  droppings, 
and  even  rats  routinely  ended  up  in  ground 
meat  and  sausage.  Food  handlers  with 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  were 
common.  There  were  even  tales  of  workers 
tumbling  into  open  vats,  with  only  their 
bones  retrieved  later.  In  that  case,  “you  are 
what  you  eat”  rang  fiightfully  true. 

Deciding  to  fictionalize  the  problem,  he 
wrote  The  Jungle,  which  appeared  first  in 
serial  form  in  a  magazine  and  later  as  a 
book  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
in  early  1906.  It  caused  a  sensation  and 
brought  Sinclair  worldwide  fame,  earning 
him  an  audience  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  promised  reform. 

But  then,  as  now,  a  president’s  interest 


“Two  stenographers 
took  down  his  story 
in  shifts  for  three 
hours,  and  hy  1  a.m. 
it  was  ready  to  go 
to  press.” 


among  other  things,  the 
“exportation  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis”  by  workers.  One  detail: 
a  freshly  killed  hog  once 
slipped  into  the  men’s  privy, 
where  it  was  retrieved  and 
hung  up  with  all  the  other 
carcasses  with  no  attempt 
to  clean  it. 

“Victory  came  quickly  — 


tipped  off  the  meat  packers,  who  then  at  long  last,”  Arthur  writes.  The  first  Pure 


rushed  to  clean  up  their  factories.  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed  on  June 


On  April  14, 2006,  Roosevelt  delivered  a  23, 1906,  and  signed  by  the  president  on 
speech  coining  the  dismissive  term  “muck-  June  30.  It  included  the  equally  significant 
raker,”  at  least  partly  directed  at  Sinclair.  Meat  Inspection  Amendment.  Much  of 


But  public  sentiment,  due  to  Sinclair’s  pub-  the  century’s  improvements  in  food  safety 
licity  crusades,  continued  to  grow  for  re-  and  purity  stem  from  that  —  and  from  the 
form.  What  happened  next  is  described  at  Sinclair  leak.  11 


tends  to  wane,  faced  with  opposition  from 
economic  interests  —  and  Teddy  suggested 
that  Sinclair  let  him  “run  the  country  for  a 
while.”  Roosevelt  had  dispatched  two  inves¬ 
tigators  to  Chicago,  Charles  P.  Neill  and 
James  B.  Reynolds,  but  a  source  told 
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length  in  Radical  Innocent,  a  new  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Sinclair  by  Anthony  Arthur,  to  be 
published  in  June  by  Random  House. 

Arthur  reveals  that  Sinclair  learned  from 
NeUl  and  Reynolds  that  they  had  verbally 
delivered  a  report  to  Roosevelt  confirming 


Greg  Mitchell  is  author  q/The  Campaign 
of  the  Century:  Upton  Sinclair’s  Race  for 
Governor  of  California  and  the  Birth  of 
Media  Politics,  winner  of  the  Goldsmith 
Book  Prize. 
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Building  relationships 


Reporters  challenged  to  objectively  cover  dealings  of  a  real 
estate  company  directly  involved  with  New  York  Times  Co. 

IT  WAS  A  NO-WIN  SITUATION  FROM  THE  START.  In  JuNE 

2000,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  agreed  to  partner  up  in  a 
real  estate  deal  with  Forest  City  Ratner  Companies  to  build 
a  52-story  tower  near  Times  Square  that  would  serve  most¬ 
ly  as  the  Gray  Lady’s  new  headquarters.  Three  years  later, 
the  Tzmes’news  side  began  covering  an  emotional  debate  brewing 
in  Brooklyn.  That’s  where  Forest  City  Ratner  was  proposing  to  build 
a  $3.5-billion  residential  and  office  project  on  a  22-acre  complex  — 
bordering  a  neighborhood  of  brownstones  —  that  would  include  a 
basketball  arena  to  house  the  New  Jersey  Nets. 


If  that  wasn’t  messy  enough,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  Annual  Commitment  and 
Liability  report  notes  the  company  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  loan  Forest  City  $119.5  million  to 
finish  the  latter’s  share  of  the  building  if 
the  real  estate  company  can’t  come  up  with 
the  money  on  its  own. 

It’s  obvious  that  the  Times  would  want 
Forest  City  Ratner  to  make  its  Brooklyn 
project  a  financial  success  so  that  it  won’t 
have  to  ask  the  newspaper  company  to 
come  up  with  the  loan.  It  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Times  city  desk  that  the  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  Brooklyn  project  do 
not  feel  pressured  to  produce  puff  pieces 
to  curry  favor  with  their  corporate  cousins. 
Or  hammer  the  Brooklyn  development  to 
show  how  independent  they  can  be. 

The  key  to  this  kind  of  conundrum  is  dis¬ 
closure.  “In  our  annual  report  and  in  stories 
and  press  releases  we  disclose  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  Forest  City  Ratner,”  said  Toby 
Usnik,  a  New  York  Times  Co.  spokesman. 

However,  the  disclosure  isn’t  as  complete 
as  it  should  be.  Even  though  every  Times 
news  story  on  the  subject  includes  a  line 
identifying  Forest  City  Ratner  and  the 
Times  Co.  as  co-developers  of  the  Manhat¬ 


tan  midtown  tower,  there  are  no  references 
to  the  loan  agreement. 

But  Brooklyn  blogger  Norman  Oder,  a 
news  editor  by  day  at  Library  Journal,  a 


trade  magazine,  and  an  anti-Timcs  blogger 
at  night,  rarely  lets  a  day  go  by  without 
posting  a  line  about  the  loan. 

No  matter  how  hard  Times  reporters 
may  tiy  to  be  fair,  either  the  corporate  side 
of  the  company  or  Forest  City  Ratner  seems 
to  do  something  to  undermine  them. 

When  the  newspaper’s  “Sunday  City”  sec¬ 
tion  published  a  series  of  stories  celebrating 
the  75th  anniversary  of  The  Empire  State 
Building,  Forest  City  Ratner  purchased  a 
full-page  ad  on  the  back  of  the  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  reminding  readers  of  its  connection  to 
the  Times.  “See  you  in  the  sl^line.  Big  Guy,” 


read  the  small  caption  saluting  the  Empire 
State  building,  beneath  a  rendering  of  the 
Times  Tower  and  over  the  logo  of  Forest  i 

City  Ratner. 

But  the  Ratner  public  relations  machine  i ' 
self  destructed  last  summer  when  it  leaked 
a  full-color  illustration  of  its  Brooklyn  proj¬ 
ect  to  the  Times  —  resulting  in  a  Page  One 
story  that  alerted  the  rest  of  the  city’s  dailies 
to  the  development’s  size. 

Then  there  was  the  loosening  of  a  gag 
order  just  for  the  Times.  Forest  City  Ratner 
had  people  who  sold  their  apartments  to 
make  way  for  the  project  sign  a  gag  order 
forbidding  them  to  discuss  how  much  mon¬ 
ey  they  received.  For  two  years,  the  Daily 
iVeros  and  the  JVi?t£>  LbrA' FosZ  had  pleaded 
with  Forest  City  Ratner  for  access  to  the 
residents  and  store  owners  who  sold  out 
their  property  to  make  way  for  the  new 
basketball  arena. 

So  the  papers  felt  it  was  a  lost  cause  — 
until  April  10,  2006,  when  the  editors  read 
diNew  York  Times  story  on  the  same  sellers. 

The  article  included  comments  from  both 
opponents  and  supporters  of  the  project, 
but  the  headline,  “Forced  To  Move,  Some 
Find  Greener  Grass,”  was  everything  the 
developer  could  hope  for. 

To  his  credit,  Nicholas  Confessore,  the 
Times  reporter  who  wrote  the  story,  made  it 
clear  he  got  his  exclusive  because  of  his  pa¬ 
per’s  relationship  wdth  the  developer.  “For¬ 
est  City  Ratner  is  the  development  partner 
in  building  a  new  Midtown  headquarters  of 
The  New  York  Times  Company,”  Confessore 
wrote.  “For  this  article,  the 
company  agreed  to  waive 
contractual  restrictions 
limiting  what  those  who  ac¬ 
cepted  buyouts  could  say.” 

Then  there  was  the  “For 
The  Record”  correction.  On 
April  27,  the  Times  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  had  “misstated” 
the  location  of  the  project 
“in  sports  articles  on  Feb.  9  and  April  11,  in 
the  City  section  on  Jan.  15,  and  in  several 
articles  in  2003,  2004  and  2005.”  The 
paper  noted  it  long  reported  the  project  was 
in  the  booming  business  section  of  down¬ 
town  Brooklyn  when  it  actually  was  next 
to  a  residential  neighborhood  of  smaller 
buildings  and  brownstones. 

But  two  days  later.  Forest  City  Ratner 
hadn’t  corrected  its  Web  site,  w'hich  de¬ 
scribed  the  project  as  being  in  downtown 
Brooklyn.  That’s  why  it’s  so  dangerous  for  a 
paper  to  go  into  business  with  corporations 
they  are  supposed  to  be  monitoring.  11  ! 


The  paper’s  stories 
on  its  future  home  do 
mention  Forest  City 
Ratner,  hut  the  disclo¬ 
sure  isn’t  as  complete 
as  it  should  he. 
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Iraq  and  Iran.  Church  and  state. 
Safety  and  liberty. 


The  Newspaper  Guild-CWA  proudly  celebrates  this  years  Guild 
recipients  of  our  professions  greatest  honor,  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


The  Washington  Post 

Susan  Schmidt 
David  Finkel 
Dana  Priest 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Jim  Sheeler 
Todd  Heisler 

The  New  York  Times 

Nicholas  Kristof 
James  Risen 
Eric  Lichtblau 
Joseph  Kahn 
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BY  JOE  STRUPP 

They  were  two  veteran 
newspapermen  with  one 
thing  in  common:  They 
both  worked  and  lived 
in  Washington,  D.C.  But 
beyond  that,  it  s  hard  to  find  close  simi¬ 
larities  between  David  E.  Rosenbaum 
and  Colbert  I.  King. 

One  was  a  white  Jewish  guy  from 
Florida  with  an  Ivy  League  education, 
more  than  30  years  in  reporting,  and  a 
long  career  at  The  New  York  Times.  The 
other,  a  black  man  born  and  raised  in 
D.C.,  educated  at  Howard  University, 
and  with  more  years  in  government 
than  in  journalism,  doesn’t  even  work 
in  the  newsroom,  but  on  the  editorial 
pages.  What’s  more,  he’s  employed  by 
The  Washington  Post,  the  Times'  long¬ 
time  rival. 

So  how  did  these  two  unconnected 
lives  become  intertwined  earlier  this 
year?  In  a  word:  murder. 

Rosenbaum,  63,  a  beloved  fixture  of 
the  Times'  Washington  bureau,  had 
taken  a  buyout  and  retired  just  weeks 
before  he  was  brutally  beaten  Jan.  6  on 


a  street  corner  in  northwest  Washing¬ 
ton,  just  a  stone’s  throw  from  his  home. 

The  veteran  reporter’s  career  with  the 
Times  had  spanned  more  than  35  years, 
most  of  it  spent  in  the  D.C.  office  where 
policy  and  insight  had  become  his 
trademarks.  “He  had  a  rare  interest  in 
the  kind  of  policy  stories  that  reporters 
are  not  interested  in,”  recalls  Michael 
Janofsky,  who  sat  near  Rosenbaum  in 
the  Times'  Washington  bureau.  “And 
he  always  had  time  for  anyone  with  a 
question.” 

Rosenbaum,  a  married  father  of  two, 
died  two  days  after  the  assault  — 
prompting  an  outpouring  of  sorrow  and 
accolades  from  Washington’s  news  and 
political  circles.  More  than  700  people 
attended  a  memorial  service  in  a  Senate 
office  building,  among  them  Sen.  Arlen 
Specter  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 
David  Pryor,  a  former  Arkansas  sena¬ 
tor,  said  during  the  service,  “The  echo  of 
his  footsteps  and  the  pounding  of  his 
noble  heart  will  be  heard  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.” 

One  person  not  at  the  service,  howev¬ 
er,  was  Colbert  King.  The  66-year-old 
Washington  Post  editorial  writer  and 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning  weekend  colum¬ 
nist  didn’t  even  know  Rosenbaum,  and 
until  the  week  of  his  death  had  never 
heard  of  him.  But  after  the  initial  re¬ 
ports  of  his  tragic  end.  King  was  one  of 


the  first  to  start  asking  the  hard  questions. 

“I  didn’t  hear  about  it  until  I  read  it  in  the 
paper,”  King  admits.  The  crime  report,  he 
notes,  quoted  emergency  responders  saying 
they  thought  Rosenbaum  was  a  John  Doe 
who  was  drunk,  and 


adds,  “There  was  ^''^8  hss  devoted 

some  confosion 

why  It  took  so  long  Rosenbaum’s 

for  the  ambulance  case, 

to  arrive.” 

King,  a  Saturday 
columnist  for  the  Post 
since  1993,  was  knowm 
for  hard-hitting  stories 
about  government  mismanage- 
ment  and  carelessness,  as  well  as 
the  struggles  of  the  less  fortunate.  He’d  ^ 
recently  written  pieces  about  everything 
from  a  quadriplegic  who  died  in  prison  to 
a  questionable  suicide  involving  a  woman 
who  jumped  off  a  balcony.  To  King,  the 
official  accounts  of  Rosenbaum’s  death 
offered  few  an.swers. 

“The  questions  of  performance  by  the 
government  is  what  grabbed  my  attention,” 
he  explains.  “That  is  what  always  grabs  me, 
when  government  fails  to  do  something  or 
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Rosenbaum  with  his  wife,  Ginny,  their  children,  and  grandchildren  at  a  family  gathering. 
At  right,  the  veteran  reporter/grandfather  with  his  granddaughter  at  a  niece's  graduation 
in  Ohio.  Colbert  King,  below,  has  many  unanswered  questions  about  Rosenbaum’s  end. 


does  something  it  shouldn't.”  So  far, 
that  interest  has  sparked  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  D.C.  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  into  the  care 
Rosenbaum  received  that  night,  as 
well  as  official  reviews  within  the 
D.C.  Fire  and  EMS  Department 
and  Howard  University  Hospital, 
where  he  finally  died  on  Jan.  8 
j  from  brain  injuries. 

While  surprisingly  few  follow¬ 
ups  have  been  written  —  even  in 
the  New  York  Times  —  King 
l  himself  has  devoted  more  than  a 


half-dozen  columns  and  two  editorials  to 
the  case.  Fred  Hiatt,  the  Post’s  editorial  page 
editor,  says,  “I  think  they  are  terrific  columns 
—  and  what  makes  them  terrific  is  that  he 
does  a  lot  of  reporting.” 

The  two  suspects,  cousins  Percy  Jordan  Jr. 
and  Michael  Hamlin,  were  arrested  just  days 
after  the  incident  on  felony  charges.  Their 
case  is  currently  in  the  hands  of  a  grand  jury, 
which  is  expected  to  offer  an  indictment  this 
month.  But  while  King  praises  the  police 
work  that  snagged  the 
alleged  attackers  so 
quickly,  he  believes  the 


—  COLBERT  KING 
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Rosenbaum’s  Times  colleagues  wish  him  well  while  toasting  his  December  2005  retirement. 


mounting  evidence  of  careless  response  and 
service  from  medical  and  emergency  staffs 
is  perhaps  even  more  important  because  it 
affects  the  entire  city.  “Behind  this  case  are 
some  systematic  problems  in  the  D.C. 
[emergency  response]  system,”  he  adds. 
“They  have  to  be  addressed.” 

Remembering  their  brother 

The  comer  of  39th  and  Gramercy  streets 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  among  the  last  places 
you’d  expect  a  robbery  and  beating  to  occur. 
The  quiet,  residential  neighborhood  —  just 
blocks  from  the  busy  Friendship  Heights 
Metro  stop  and  not  far  from  the  Maryland 
state  line  —  boasts  well-maintained  lawns, 
expansive  homes,  and  a  sunny  atmosphere 
any  realtor  would  gladly  exploit. 

But  in  March,  a  chalk  drawing  of  hearts 
in  blue  and  pink  on  the  sidewalk  remained 
at  the  site  where  Rosenbaum  was  attacked. 
“Love  is  Eternal,  David  Lives  In  Love” 
declared  a  message  written  on  the  cement 
where  he  was  left  to  die. 

“We  want  the  guys  who  did  this  in  jail 
„  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,”  says  Marcus 
5  Rosenbaum,  David’s  younger  brother  and  a 
“  senior  editor  at  National  Public  Radio.  “We 
^  want  to  make  sure  it  never  happens  again, 

S  and  we  want  the  people  who  screwed  up 
*  held  accountable.”  Since  his  sibling’s  death, 

£  he  has  served  as  a  spokesman  for  the  family. 

I  David’s  widow,  Virginia,  declined  to  discuss 
g  the  incident  with  E^P. 

=  Marcus  Rosenbaum,  who  lives  only  two 
£  blocks  from  his  late  brother’s  house  and  the 


scene  of  the  crime,  says  he  rarely  walks  by 
that  comer,  adding  that  it  stirs  up  bad  feel- 
:  ings.  He  still  recalls  the  phone  ringing  the 
night  of  the  attack  as  David’s  wife  called  dur¬ 
ing  dinner  looking  for  her  husband.  Marcus 
caught  up  with  them  at  the  hospital,  where 
family  members  waited  through  the  night. 

“This  is  a  harrowing  thing  that  happened,” 
Meu'cus  recalls  during  an  interview  in  his 
third-floor  office  in  northeast  D.C.  “Every¬ 
thing  they  could  have  screwed  up,  they 
!  screwed  up.”  Leaning  back  in  his  office  chair, 
the  younger  Rosenbaum  mbs  his  graying 
beard  and  recalls  life  with  his  only  brother, 
i  “He  was  like  a  second  father  to  my  children, 

I  was  like  a  second  father  to  his  children,” 
he  says,  peering  dovm  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  traffic  at  twilight. 

He  remembered  his  brother’s  annual  New 
Year’s  Eve  parties,  dominated  by  charades 
and  opinionated  talk.  “David  was  such  an  or¬ 
dinary  guy,”  he  says.  “At  the  dinner  table,  he 
would  make  some  big  pronouncement,  and 
we  would  argue  all  the  time  —  but  it  was 
great  talk.” 

King,  who  has  never  met  Rosenbaum’s 
family,  says  knowing  what  he  was  like  and 
the  loss  they  suffer  makes  the  drive  for  ac¬ 
countability  even  stronger:  “A  family  that 
seems  to  be  happy  is  pulled  apart.  They  will 
i  never  be  the  same.  That  is  what  bothers  me 
and  worries  me  and  attracts  me  to  this  story.” 

In  the  Times  Washington  bureau,  which 
takes  up  several  floors  of  the  brickfaced 
Army  and  Navy  Club  building,  David 
Rosenbaum’s  cubicle  sits  empty  on  the  7th 
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of  unanswered  questions.  King  asked  why 
Rosenbaum  was  taken  to  a  hospital  four 
and-a-half  miles  away  when  two  others  were 
closer;  why  EMS  workers  found  no  signs  of 
serious  trauma  when  an  autopsy  revealed 
severe  head  injuries  as  a  cause  of  death;  and 
why  he  was  left  on  a  hospital  gurney  for  an 
hour  before  being  examined. 

The  editorial  asked,  “What  was  the  exact 
exchange  between  the  911  dispatcher  and 
Fire  and  EMS  that  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  adult  male  in  medical  distress  did  not 
need  an  acute  life  support  unit?  Two  life 
support  ambulance  units  were  a  few  blocks 
away,  but  a  basic  life  support  ambulance  was 
dispatched  from  Providence  Hospital  five 
miles  away  —  a  drive  that  took  22  minutes.” 


Times  Publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  top,  joins 
others  at  Rosenbaum's  memorial  service,  where 
son  Daniel  and  widow  Ginny  mourned.  At  right. 
Times  Assistant  Managing  Editor  Richard  Berke 
talks  with  Daniel  Rosenbaum  after  the  service. 

Soon  after  that  editorial  ran.  King,  who  is 
deputy  editorial  page  editor,  held  a  routine 
meeting  with  local  advocates  of  a  proposed 
hospital  project  involving  Howard  University 
Hospital,  where  Rosenbaum  died.  After  that. 
King  asked  one  of  those  at  the  meeting,  who 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  D.C.  EMS 
System,  about  Rosenbaum’s  death.  “He  said, 
‘I  don’t  think  that  was  handled  properly’,” 
King  reveals.  The  EMS  employee  suggested 
King  look  at  the  Patient  Care  Report  filled 
out  on  Rosenbaum  by  EMS  responders  after 
their  initial  assessment. 

“That  was  the  tip,”  King  remembers.  “I 
obtained  a  copy  within  days.”  That  report, 
also  known  as  Form  151,  included  something 
known  as  a  Glasgow  Coma  Score,  which 


floor.  During  the  first  weeks  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  flowers  covered 
the  desktop.  Books  ranging 
from  The  Power  of  Babble  to 
Federal  Too;  Policy  remain, 
along  with  a  black-screened 
computer  and  an  empty  chair. 

“It  was  just  devastating.  He 
was  here  the  day  he  died,”  says 
Times  White  House  Reporter 
Elisabeth  Bumiller,  who  sat 
across  from  Rosenbaum.  “He 
was  veiy  cheerful.  He  had  just 
taken  the  buyout,  so  he  could 
work  as  little  or  as  much  as  he 
wanted.” 

Like  his  brother.  Times 
colleagues  recall  Rosenbaum’s 
outspoken  personality.  But  more  than  that, 
they  reflect  on  his  overall  attitude,  his  offers 
of  help  and  smaller  tokens,  such  as  buying 
cards  for  women  in  the  bureau  on  Valentine’s 
Day.  “It  was  unbelievable.  At  some  level  it 
still  is,”  says  reporter  Felicity  Barringer,  who 
spoke  as  she  looked  over  Rosenbaum’s 
former  space.  “For  someone  that  alive  not 
to  be  alive  is  just  horrible.” 

The  search  for  answers  begins 

That  horror  is  among  the  things  that  drove 
Colbert  King  into  action  soon  after  the 
tragedy.  His  crusade  began  just  a  week  fol¬ 
lowing  Rosenbaum’s  death,  with  a  Jan.  16 
editorial  that  praised  the  arrest  of  the  first 
suspect  in  the  case  but  offered  a  laundry  list 
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More  than  700  mourners,  from  politicos  to  press,  attend  a  memorial  for  Rosenbaum  on  Capitol  Hill. 


rates  the  consciousness  of  victims  suffering 
head  injuries,  from  3  to  15. 

Rosenbaum’s  GCS,  he  discovered,  was  6, 
a  sign  of  severe  brain  injury.  King  found  that 
medical  standards  require  such  GCS  levels  to 
be  labeled  Priority  1,  among  the  most  severe 
and  in  need  of  emergency  treatment.  Further 
reporting  found  that  Rosenbaum  had  been 
labeled  Priority  3,  a  lesser  assessment. 

King  also  received  a  news  release  from  the 
D.C.  Fire  and  EMS  Department  on  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  death,  as  well  as  a  report  from  the  de¬ 
partment  to  Deputy  Mayor  Edward  Reiskin 
explaining  procedures  that  night.  Both  of 
those  documents  contend  that  proper  care 
had  been  given.  “That  had  me  going,”  King 
said  about  the  discovery  that  reports  from 
the  scene  showed  mishandling  of  the  patient, 
while  official  responses  from  higher-ups 
claimed  proper  care  had  been  given.  “I  start¬ 
ed  writing  to  say  they  treated  this  as  a  low 
priority,  and  how  could  they  do  that?” 

The  result  was  the  first  column  on  the 
incident,  which  ran  Feb.  25  and  essentially 
accused  EMS  leaders  of  ignoring  proof  of  a 
careless  response.  It  also  pointed  out  that 
Rosenbaum  was  wrongly  assumed  to  be  in¬ 
toxicated  and  that  the  ambulance  called  to 
the  scene  was  less  equipped  and  farther  away 
than  a  unit  that  should  have  responded  to 
someone  in  his  condition. 

“Did  his  treatment  by  the  Fire  and  Emer¬ 
gency  Medical  Services  Department  meet  a 
standard  of  care  as  outlined  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  protocol,  as  the  fire  chief  claimed?” 
the  column  asked.  “Can  a  camel  curtsy?” 

After  that  column,  public  response  began 
to  snowball.  Some  e-mails  and  letters  came 
in  from  EMS  workers  as  far  away  as  Texas 
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and  California,  urging  him  to  keep  investi¬ 
gating,  while  others  criticized  him  for 
supposedly  focusing  on  Rosenbaum  only  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  fellow  journalist.  A  handful  of 
people  even  accused  King  of  being  a  traitor 
to  fellow  blacks  by  “spending  so  much  time 
on  this  white  guy.”  Another  asked  if  it  “was  a 
case  of ‘write  white  or  lose  job  security.’” 

Contradictions  and  a  cover-up? 

But  King  persevered,  and  continued  to 
gather  evidence.  A  week  later,  on  March  4,  he 
penned  another  column  that  looked  at  con¬ 
tradictions  among  the  police,  fire,  EMS,  and 
medical  examiner  reports.  Fire  and  EMS  re¬ 
ports  found  no  sign  of  head  trauma,  while 
the  police  reported  head  trauma  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  vomiting.  The  medical  exam¬ 
iner,  meanwhile,  found  “extensive  head 
trauma”  in  or  near  “critical  regions  of  the 
brain  incompatible  with  life.” 

Two  weeks  later,  a  column  on  March  18 
cited  information  from  Fire  and  EMS  De¬ 
partment  logs  from  the  night  of  the  attack 
that  indicated  a  medical  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  had  ordered  the  ambulance  crew 
that  transported  Rosenbaum  to  be  taken  out 
of  service  for  “very  poor  judgement  and  treat¬ 
ment.”  King  calls  this  “an  internal  document 
that  shows  the  Fire  and  EMS  medical  direc¬ 
tor  did  not  think  it  was  handled  correctly.” 

Soon  after,  King  was  contacted  by  another 
victim  of  poor  EMS  response,  Monica 
Manchien  TTm,  who  offered  her  story  of  falling 
on  icy  steps  in  February,  hitting  her  head,  and 
almost  blacking  out.  The  part  that  intrigued 
King  was  the  poor  care  she  received  from 
EMS  workers  who  were  more  interested  in 
whether  she  had  been  drinking  than  taking 
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Howard  University 
Hospital,  where 
Rosenbaum  died,  is 
under  scrutiny  for 
alleged  poor  medical 
care.  Below,  Michael 
Hamlin,  one  of  two  sus¬ 
pects  in  Rosenbaum’s 
murder,  after  his  arrest. 


her  to  a  hospital.  King  made  the  story  the 
focus  of  his  next  column,  on  March  25. 

Four  days  later,  he  returned  to  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  case,  penning  an  editorial  that  of¬ 
fered  elements  of  a  Health  Department 
assessment  of  the  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hospital.  It  indicated  Rosenbaum  had 
not  been  evaluated  quickly  enough,  had  been 
wrongly  left  unattended  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  was  never  properly  evaluated. 
Health  Department  officials  also  had  or¬ 
dered  the  hospital  to  provide  an  “acceptable 
plan  of  corrective  action.” 

King  says  that’s  when  the  hospital  began 
to  “hunker  down,”  spitting  out  a  letter  to  him 
within  days  that  basically  blamed  any  poor 
treatment  on  the  facility’s  overcrowding. 
“What  happens  in  cases  like  this,  lawsuits 
immediately  come  to  mind,”  he  adds.  “They 
worry  about  liability.”  King  used  the  letter  for 
another  column,  which  ran  on  April  1  and 
said,  “There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
At  this  stage,  however,  no  one  is  being  held 
accountable.” 

After  that,  he  wrote  even  more  columns 
related  to  the  murder.  One  offered  an  update 
on  the  D.C.  Inspector  General’s  inquiry,  not¬ 
ing  that  several  firefighters  and  EMS  work¬ 
ers  will  have  to  testify  under  oath  in  the 
Rosenbaum  probe,  while  another  updated 
Yin’s  case  and  cited  contradictions  in  reports 
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of  her  care.  “I  am  trying  to  go  beyond  the  in¬ 
dividual,  instead  looking  at  the  larger  prob¬ 
lem,”  King  explains  about  his  persistence  on 
several  such  stories.  “The  Fire/EMS  problem 
I  is  a  major  issue.” 

King  says  he  has  visited  the  Rosenbaum 
crime  scene  only  once,  about  a  month  after 
the  attack,  noting  it  is  about  three  miles  from 
his  I6th  Street  home.  He  is  still  angry  that 
such  an  event  could  occur  in  an  otherwise 
safe  area.  “What  strikes  you  is  that  you’d  have 
to  be  looking  for  this  street  to  find  it,”  he 
notes.  “It  makes  me  wonder  about  the  as- 
!  sailants,  what  put  them  on  the  block?” 

Drawing  on  passion 

King’s  background  is  hardly  typical  for  a 
journalistic  crusader,  although  he  has  more 
investigative  experience  than  most. 

A  D.C.  native  and  father  of  three.  King 
grew  up  one  of  three  kids  in  the  Foggy 
Bottom  and  Georgetown  areas,  attending 
nearby  Dunbar  High  School  before  entering 
Howard  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1961  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  government. 
After  two  years  in  the  Army,  he  joined  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission  as  a  back¬ 
ground  investigator,  the  first  of  several  such 
jobs  that  included  research  for  the  State  De- 
i  partment,  in  both  Washington  and  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960s,  King  returned  to 


Washington  for  another  year  of  State  De¬ 
partment  background  work,  left  briefly  for 
'  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission,  then  jumped  to  the  former  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
1970.  He  wrote  an  influential  paper  on  sickle 
cell  anemia  that  prompted  Congress  to  step 
up  funding  for  research,  and  followed  that 
i  with  jobs  in  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
and  Alcohol  Abuse,  and  in  the  office  of  for¬ 
mer  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R-Md.). 

In  1976,  King  joined  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Company  as  a  government  relations 
officer,  switching  occupations  again  a  year 
:  later  to  become  a  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  Jimmy  Carter.  In  1979, 
Carter  appointed  him  again,  this  time  as  US. 
executive  director  to  the  World  Bank.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Riggs  Bank  came  calling  in  1981, 
making  him  vice  president  of  international 
banking.  He  came  to  the  Post  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  1990. 

His  column  began  three  years  later  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Meg  Greenfield,  the  Post’s 
'  legendary  editorial  page  editor.  “There  was 
no  place  for  shrinking  violets  under  her,”  he 
says  of  Greenfield.  “She  was  fiiend,  mentor, 
critic,  and  advisor.”  King  had  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Op-Ed  pieces  for  the  Post  and  became 
a  permanent  fixture  there. 

King’s  Saturday  soapboxes  on  behalf  of  the 
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poor,  neglected,  and  often  mistreated  D.C.  help  the  defendants  escape  full  culpability  — 
citizenry  began  long  before  Rosenbaum’s  and  punishment?  Marcus  Rosenbaum  de- 

tragic  end.  One  victim  was  Hattie  Purefoy,  a  dines  to  comment  publicly,  but  King  admits 
New  Yorker  who  came  to  tovm  for  a  religious  that  is  a  question  others  have  also  raised, 

crusade  in  2002  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back  “I  know  that  it  has  crossed  their  minds,”  he 
and  robbed.  King  focused  not  only  on  the  says  of  Rosenbaum’s  family.  “But  that  is  a 

care  offered  by  strangers  who  helped  Purefoy  question  that  I  have  stayed  away  from.  That 
at  the  scene,  but  also  the  restrictive  tactics  is  not  the  issue  for  me.”  King  points  to  evi- 
used  by  the  judge  who  tried  her  assailant  and  dence  that  appeared  in  late  April  possibly 
eventually  sentenced  him  to  only  a  halfway  linking  the  suspects  to  at  least  two  previous 

house.  That  story  was  one  of  many  that  year  robberies.  “I  don’t  think  they  will  get  off 

that  earned  King  a  Pulitzer.  ,  scot-free,”  he  adds. 

“He’s  a  winning  example  of  what  editors  While  King  has  gotten  a  number  of  good 

[and  writers]  could  do  with  the  Op-Ed  form  tips  and  information  from  sources,  others  are 
if  they  drew  on  their  passion  now  and  again,”  i  scared  of  the  backlash  and  defensive  stance 
Slate.com’s  Jack  Shafer  wrote  about  King  in  i  those  on  the  hot  seat  in  this  case  have  taken. 
2003.  “King  takes  n2imes.  He  names  names.  “I  had  one  source  who  was  so  scared  to  be 

And  he  calls  people  names.”  i  seen  on  the  street  that  we  met  in  a  Burger 

And  he  doesn’t  let  up.  As  in  the  Rosen-  i  King,”  he  recalls.  “While  we  were  in  there,  a 

baum  case.  King  makes  a  habit  of  returning  fire  truck  pulled  up  and  some  firefighters 
to  the  same  stories  again  and  again  with  new  came  in  to  get  some  sandwiches.  He  got 
information  or  just  continued  pressuring  of  spooked.”  The  duo  later  continued  their 

powers  that  be.  “I  get  my  teeth  in  there  and  meeting  in  an  alley  behind  King’s  house,  the 

chaw  and  chaw  and  chaw  on  the  ankles,”  better  to  avoid  any  possible  listening  devices. 

King  says.  “Until  someone  says,  Telp!’”  “His  reporting  has  kept  the  pressure  on 

the  fire  service  to  make  changes,”  says  D.C. 
How  will  it  all  end?  Councilman  Phil  Mendelson,  who  oversees 

In  the  Rosenbaum  case,  that  reaction  police  and  fire  services  and  was  among  the 

will  hopefully  be  a  D.C.  Inspector  General’s  [  first  to  call  for  an  inquiry.  “The  more  the  fire 
report  that  finds  merit  in  King’s  work.  With  department  has  to  respond  to  this  issue,  the 
all  of  the  columnist’s  attention  to  contradic-  more  they  will  have  to  offer  improvements.” 

tions  and  incomplete  facts,  he  is  hopeful  the  Austin  Andersen,  a  spokesman  for  the 
truth  will  come  out  and  some  changes  can  Inspector  General’s  Office,  declined  to  com¬ 
be  made.  “I  don’t  think  there  will  be  a  white-  ment  on  the  case  or  King’s  dogged  reporting 

wash.  I  hope  not,”  he  says.  “There  is  public  of  Rosenbaum,  saying  only,  “It  is  a  front- 
interest  in  this,  that’s  for  sure.”  burner  issue  with  us.” 

^  One  unspoken  issue  that  surrounds  all  of  As  for  King,  Rosenbaum’s  fate,  like  other 
I  King’s  work  on  this  case  is  the  effect  it  may  cases,  “is  very  much  on  my  mind.  Unlike  an 

“  have  on  the  criminal  prosecution.  Could  editorial,  where  you  put  some  attention  on  it 

u  proof  that  Rosenbaum  might  have  lived  if  and  go  on,  this  is  like  collecting  string,”  he 

5  not  for  poor  EMS  and  hospital  care  actually  adds.  “Collecting  string,  over  time.”  11 
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California  Dreaming 


Singleton  makes  his  move  in  the  Bay  Area, 
as  questions  of  trust  —  and  antitrust  —  arise 
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“The  old  pundits  who  say,  ‘Oh 
my  goodness,  MediaNews  has  so 
much  concentration  here’  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  competition 
for  dollars  goes  way  beyond 
newspapers,”  says  CEO  Singleton. 


Marin  Co. 


Vacaville 


Contra  Costa  Co. 


Northern  California  following  MediaNews’ 
acquisition  of  32  Knight  Ridder  papers 
from  The  McClatchy  Co. 

•  CURRENT  MEDIANEWS  GROUP  PAPERS  Si 

•  MEDIANEWS’  NEW  DAILIES 
(Former  KR  papers  sold  by  McClatchy) 

•  MEDIANEWS’  NEW  WEEKLIES 
(Former  KR  papers  sold  by  McClatchy) 

Source:  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild,  f&P  International  Yeartxxrk 
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'Oakland 


San  Mateo 


Fremont 


San  Jose 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


For  such  an  unlikely  and  complex 
set  of  transactions  made  among  six  big 
chains  and  involving  newspapers  from 
California  to  Minnesota,  local  critics  offer  a 
simple  and  blunt  description  of  the  deal  that 
will  leave  William  Dean  Singleton’s  MediaNews  Group  in  control 
of  44  San  Francisco  Bay-area  newspapers  with  a  combined  circ 
of  more  than  800,000:  Monopoly. 

“With  all  the  complex  purchases  and  redistributions  and  involve¬ 
ments,  it  appears  that  in  the  end,  it  gives  Singleton  and  Hearst 
[Corp.]  an  extraordinary  monopoly  on  the  entire  Bay  area,”  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian,  author  of  the  landmark  book  on  newspaper  and 
broadcast  consolidation.  The  Media  Monopoly,  says  from 
his  Berkeley,  Calif.,  home.  “It  gives  them,  and  especially 


Monterey  Co. 
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California  Dreaming 


DEAN’S  UST 


Singleton  makes  his  move  in  the  Bay  Area, 
as  questions  of  trust  —  and  antitrust  —  arise 
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“The  old  pundits  who  say,  ‘Oh 
my  goodness,  MediaNews  has  so 
much  concentration  here’  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  competition 
for  dollars  goes  way  beyond 
newspapers,”  says  CEO  Singleton. 


Vacaville 


Marin  Co. 


Vallejo 


Tl 


Contra  Costa  Co. 


Northern  California  following  MediaNews’ 
acquisition  of  32  Knight  Ridder  papers 
from  The  McClatchy  Co. 

•  CURRENT  MEDIANEWS  GROUP  PAPERS 

•  MEDIANEWS'  NEW  DAILIES 
(Former  KR  papers  sold  by  McClatchy) 
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Oakland 


San  Mateo 


Fremont 


•  MEDIANEWS’  NEW  WEEKLIES 
(Former  KR  papers  sold  by  McClatchy) 

Source;  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild.  £&P  International  Yearbook 


San  Jose 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  such  an  unlikely  and  complex 
set  of  transactions  made  among  six  big 
chains  and  involving  newspapers  from 
California  to  Minnesota,  local  critics  offer  a 
simple  and  blunt  description  of  the  deal  that 
will  leave  William  Dean  Singleton’s  MediaNews  Group  in  control 
of  44  San  Francisco  Bay-area  newspapers  with  a  combined  circ 
of  more  than  800,000:  Monopoly. 

“With  all  the  complex  purchases  and  redistributions  and  involve¬ 
ments,  it  appears  that  in  the  end,  it  gives  Singleton  and  Hearst 
[Corp.]  an  extraordinary  monopoly  on  the  entire  Bay  area,”  Ben  H. 
Bagdikian,  author  of  the  landmark  book  on  newspaper  and 
broadcast  consolidation.  The  Media  Monopoly,  says  from 
his  Berkeley,  Calif,  home.  “It  gives  them,  and  especially 


Monterey  Co. 
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ownership,  and  deprive  readers  in  our  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  quality  and  depth  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  that  more  varied  ownership  offers.” 
California  Attorney  General  Bill  Locl^er  is 
already  looking  into  the  transaction,  one 
spokesperson  tells  E^P. 


By  these  standards,  Luther  Jackson’s 
description  of  the  deal  sounds  almost  mild. 
Says  the  executive  director  of  the  San  Jose 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  is  seeking  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  block  the  acquisi¬ 
tion:  “This  is  the  mother  of  all  clustering 
opportunities.” 

But  while  critics  envision  a  market  in 
which  readers  are  shortchanged  and  adver¬ 
tisers  overcharged  by  a  monopolizi.ng  blan¬ 
ket  of  papers  from  Marin  to  San  Jose,  it’s 


not  at  all  certain  that 
much  will  change  if  and 
when  the  deal  passes 
regulatory  muster. 

MediaNews  Group 
CEO  Singleton’s  sigh  is 
audible  over  the  phone 
as  he  talks  about  tbe 
deal  from  tbe  chain’s 
Denver  headquarters. 

“The  old  pundits  who 
say,  ‘Oh  my  goodness, 
MediaNews  has  so 
much  concentration 
here’  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  competition  for 
dollars  goes  way  beyond 
newspapers,”  he  says. 
“There  is  no  market 
where  [Web  community 
site]  Craigslist  is 
stronger.  The  reports  are 
that  Craigslist  is  taking 
$60  million  in  classified 
revenues  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  don’t  dispute  that 
—  I  feel  that.” 

As  big  as  MediaNews  circ  numbers  will 
be  now,  Singleton  argues,  they  won’t  likely 
increase  ad  share. 

To  some,  a  masterstroke 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  about  to  see  a  grand  exper¬ 
iment  in  a  market  that  is  already 
living  out  a  future  awaiting  many 
other  newspapers. 

Will  circling  the  wagons  of  the 
combined  MediaNews  and  former 
Knigbt  Bidder  properties  ensure 
the  success  of  newspapers  in  the 
nation’s  most  Web-oriented  market, 
where  classified  is  bleeding  away 
and  big-city  circulation  is  in  a  free 
fall?  In  tbe  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  reporting  period,  the  Mercury  News’ 
daily  circ  fell  7-7%  while  the  Chronicle 
plunged  15.6%. 

Wall  Street  analysts  think  Singleton 
can  pull  it  off.  They’ve  long  liked  how 
MediaNews  clustered  its  six  ANG  dailies, 
reporting  nearly  all  the  news  for  papers 
ranging  from  The  Oakland  Tribune  to  the 
San  Mateo  County  Times  from  a  single 
newsroom  in  Pleasanton. 


“This  is  the 
mother  of  ail 
clustering 
opportunities.” 

The  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild 


Silicon  Valley  Community 
Newspapers  (SVCN) 
Cartoonist  Steven  DeCinzo 
offers  his  take  on 
MediaNews'  plan. 


Singleton,  great  control  over  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  in  the  area.” 

Since  the  McClatchy/Knight  Bidder  deal 
makes  Hearst  (which  owns  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle)  a  stockholder  in  Medi¬ 
aNews,  “it’s  not  going  to  complain  —  and 
in  fact  will  benefit  from  what  I  believe  is 
contrary  to  antitrust  law,”  Bagdikian  warns. 

Allowing  MediaNews  to  add  Knight  Bid¬ 
der’s  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  and  31  other  dailies  and  community 
papers  to  the  big  cluster  it  already  operates 
out  of  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
(ANG)  will  have  dire  consequences  for 
readers  and  advertisers,  critics  warn.  The 
alternative  weekly  Bay  Guardian,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  “Stop  the  Singleton  media 
grab,”  asserts  that  the  deal  “creates  the 
potential  for  a  newspaper  monopoly  of 
stunning  proportions  —  and  threatens  the 
quality  of  journalism  in  one  of  the  most 
populous,  educated,  and  liberal  regions 
in  the  nation.” 

Six  Bay  Area  members  of  Congress 
wrote  the  Department  of  Justice  urging 
an  antitrust  investigation  into  “whether 
these  transactions  would  significantly 
heighten  the  concentration  of  media 
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MediaNews  Group’s  clustering  strate¬ 
gy  is  not  only  “brilliant,”  says  Goldman 
Sachs  analyst  Peter  Appert,  he  sug¬ 
gests  it  “may  be  the  answer  for  the 
newspaper  industry  broadly.”  Single- 
ton  is  sitting  pretty  in  the  Bay  Area, 
the  analyst  adds:  “MediaNews  Group 
has  a  footprint  that  covers  the  entire 
Bay  Area  except  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  itself.” 

“They  have  Hearst’s  Chronicle  sur¬ 
rounded.  And  the  part  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  that  is  most  amazing  is  somehow 
Singleton  got  Hearst  to  fund  this 
transaction.  I  can’t  explain  this  to  you 
...  it’s  amazing  to  me  that  Hearst  chose 
to  fimd  its  competitor.” 

It  is  indeed  a  complex  if  not  dizzy¬ 
ing  transaction.  MediaNews  is  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Mercury  News,  Contra 
Costa  Times  and  its  many  related 


when  they  are  looking  at  the  same 
pie,”  says  Groves,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.-based  MG  Strategic  Re¬ 
search.  “1  think  it’s  just  Dean’s  nature 
to  step  back  and  take  a  broader  look 
at  what  his  interests  are.” 

Empty  garden 

Until  the  late  1970s,  Bay  Area 
newspaper  competition  was  a 
crowded  affair,  mostly  fought  be¬ 
tween  family  publishers.  They  were 
supplanted  by  big  chains  who  picked 
up  the  papers  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
Tribune  Co.  and  Gannett  were  in  the 
market  for  a  little  while,  and  Hearst, 
Knight  Ridder,  and  MediaNews 
stayed  for  the  long  haul.  But  the 
market  turned  on  Hearst  and  Knight 
Ridder,  which  owned  the  two  big 
metros. 


weeklies  from  The  McClatchy  Co.,  ™ 

once  McClatchy  closes  its  $6  billion 
acquisition  of  Knight  Ridder  Inc. 
MediaNews,  in  turn,  is  contributing  those 
papers  to  the  California  Newspapers  Part¬ 
nership,  in  which  it  holds  a  54.23%  stake. 
Its  two  partners  in  that  venture,  Gannett 
Co.  and  Stephens  Media,  are  kicking  in 
on  the  purchase  price. 

In  a  separate  deal,  Hearst  is  buying  the 
Bay  Area’s  Monterey  Herald,  along  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  —  and  hand¬ 
ing  them  over  to  MediaNews  in  exchange 
for  an  equity  stake  in  MediaNews  proper¬ 
ties  outside  San  Francisco. 

“I  think  this  essentially  means  that 
Hearst  has  thrown  in  the  towel,”  says  Bay 


too.  “It  wouldn’t  be  a  formal  JOA  (joint 
operating  agreement),  but  Hearst  is  already 
partners  with  [MediaNews],  so  it’s  like  a 
JOA,”  says  Bagdikian,  the  dean  emeritus  of 
the  journalism  school  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

While  that  may  trouble  Bagdikian,  news¬ 
paper  economist  Miles  Groves  says  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  MediaNews,  he 
says,  has  always  been  willing  to  collaborate 
with  competitors.  And  the  chain  is  healthier 
for  it,  he  argues. 

“Newspapers  are  incredibly  competitive 


The  Silicon  Valley  collapse  was  a 
big  shock  to  the  Mercury  News, 
which  had  been  expanding  its  turf  and  even 
launched  a  foray  into  San  Francisco  itself. 
Under  pressure  from  Knight  Ridder  to  keep 
up  margins,  it  cut  staff  and  folded  two  for¬ 
eign-language  papers  created  for  their  in¬ 
creasingly  diverse  audience.  Knight  Ridder 
itself  came  under  investor  pressure  to  boost 
its  stock  price,  and  ultimately  was  forced 
to  put  itself  up  for  sale. 

There  are  a  few  other  newspaper  players 
remaining  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  Examiner 
in  San  Francisco,  owned  by  Philip 
Anschutz’s  Clarity  Media  free-paper  chain. 


Guardian  Publisher  Bruce  B.  Brugmann. 
“They  realize  that  for  whatever  reason, 
they  can’t  compete  anymore  with  Singleton 
or  they  don’t  want  to  compete  with  him. 
With  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they’ve  eliminated 
serious  head-to-head  daily  newspaper 
competition  in  the  Bay  Area.” 

Hearst  refused  to  make  corporate  or 
Chronicle  executives  available  to  E&P  for 
this  story.  But  the  Chronicle’s  troubles  are 
no  secret.  Since  buying  the  paper  and  un¬ 
loading  the  San  Francisco  Examiner }ws\. 
as  the  area’s  high-tech  bubble  was  bursting 
in  2000,  the  Chronicle  has  cut  staff,  negoti¬ 
ated  tough  new  labor  agreements,  and  is 
reported  to  be  losing  roughly  $1  million 
a  week. 

The  Ch  ronicle  itself  reported  that  it  is 
talking  with  MediaNews  about  joint  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers,  and  Publisher  Frank 
Vega  has  mused  publicly  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  outsourcing  printing  and  other 
production  —  leading  some  to  suggest 


MediaNews  could  end  up  handling  that  job. 
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Singleton,  great  control  over  advertising 
and  subscription  rates  in  the  area.” 

Since  the  McClatchy/Knight  Ridder  deal 
makes  Hearst  (which  owns  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle)  a  stockholder  in  Medi- 
aNews,  “it’s  not  going  to  complain  —  and 
in  fact  will  benefit  from  what  I  believe  is 
contrarv’  to  antitrust  law,”  Bagdikian  warns. 

Allowing  MediaNews  to  add  Knight  Kid¬ 
der’s  San  Jose  Mercury  Neics,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  and  31  other  dailies  and  communitv’ 
papers  to  the  big  cluster  it  already  operates 
out  of  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
(ANG)  will  have  dire  consequences  for 
readers  and  advertisers,  critics  warn.  The 
alternative  weekly  Bay  Guardian,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  “Stop  the  Singleton  media 
grab,”  asserts  that  the  deal  “creates  the 
potential  for  a  newspaper  monopoly  of 
stunning  proportions  —  and  threatens  the 
quality  of  journalism  in  one  of  the  most 
populous,  educated,  and  liberal  regions 
in  the  nation.” 

Si.x  Bay  Area  members  of  Congress 
wTote  the  Department  of  .Justice  urging 
an  antitrust  investigation  into  “whether 
these  transactions  w'ould  significantly 
heighten  the  concentration  of  media 


ownership,  and  deprive  readers  in  our  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  quality  and  depth  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  that  more  varied  ownership  offers.” 
California  Attorney  General  Bill  Lockver  is 
already  looking  into  the  transaction,  one 
spokesperson  tells  E^P. 


"This  is  the 
mother  of  ail 
^chistering 
"  opportiiiiities.j 


LUTHER  JACKSON 


The  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild 


By  these  standards,  Luther  Jackson’s 
description  of  the  deal  sounds  almost  mild. 
Says  the  e.xecutive  director  of  the  San  .Jose 
Newspaper  (Juild,  which  is  seeking  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  block  the  accpiisi- 
tion:  “This  is  the  mother  of  all  clustering 
opportunities.” 

But  while  critics  envision  a  market  in 
v\  hich  readers  are  shortchanged  and  adver¬ 
tisers  overcharged  by  a  monopolizing  blan¬ 
ket  of  papers  from  Marin  to  San  .lose,  it's 


Silicon  Valley  Community 
Newspapers  (SVCN) 
Cartoonist  Steven  DeCinzo 
offers  his  take  on 
MediaNews’  plan. 


not  at  all  certain  that 
much  will  change  if  and 
w  hen  the  deal  passes 
regulator)-  muster. 

MediaNews  Group 
CEO  Singleton’s  sigh  is 
audible  over  the  phone 
as  he  talks  about  the 
deal  from  the  chain’s 
Denver  headquarters. 

“The  old  pundits  who 
say,  ‘Oh  my  goodness, 
MediaNew's  has  so 
much  concentration 
here’  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  competition  for 
dollars  goes  way  beyond 
newspapers,”  he  says. 
“There  is  no  market 
where  [Web  community 
site]  Craigslist  is 
stronger.  The  reports  are 
that  Craigslist  is  taking 
S60  million  in  classified 
revenues  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  don’t  dispute  that 
—  I  /c<7  that." 

As  big  as  MediaNews  circ  numbers  will 
be  now,  Singleton  argues,  they  won't  likely 
increase  ad  share. 

To  some,  a  masterstroke 

what  is  certain  is  that  the  new-spaper  in- 
dustty-  is  about  to  see  a  grand  exper¬ 
iment  in  a  market  that  is  already 
living  out  a  future  aw  aiting  many 
other  new  spapers. 

Will  circling  the  w  agons  of  the 
‘i  combined  MediaNews  and  former 
Knight  Ridder  properties  ensure 
the  success  of  newspapers  in  the 
nation’s  most  Web-oriented  market, 
where  chussified  is  bleeding  away 
and  big-city  circulation  is  in  a  free 
fall?  In  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  reporting  period,  the  Mercury  Neics' 
daily  circ  fell  7-7%  while  the  Chronicle 
plunged 

Wall  Street  analysts  think  Singleton 
can  pull  it  off.  They’ve  long  liked  how 
MediaNews  clustered  its  six  ANG  dailies, 
reporting  nearly  all  the  news  for  papers 
ranging  from  The  Oakland  Tribune  to  the 
San  Mateo  County  Times  from  a  single 
newsroom  in  Pleasanton. 
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MediaNews  Groups  clustering  strate-  _ 

g>’  is  not  only  “brilliant,”  says  Goldman 
Sachs  analyst  Peter  Appert,  he  sug-  | 

gests  it  “may  be  the  answer  for  the  I 

newspaper  industr\’  broadly.”  Single-  1 
ton  is  sitting  prett\'  in  the  Bay  Area,  ' 

the  analyst  adds:  “MediaNews  Group 
has  a  footprint  that  covers  the  entire 
Bay  Area  e.xcept  for  the  city  of  San  j 
Francisco  itself.”  £ 

“They  have  Hearst  s  Chronicle  sur-  n 
rounded.  And  the  part  of  the  transac- 
tion  that  is  most  amazing  is  somehow  H 
Singleton  got  Hearst  to  fund  this  H 

transaction.  I  can’t  explain  this  to  you  H 
...  it’s  amazing  to  me  that  Hearst  chose  H 
to  fund  its  competitor.”  H 

It  is  indeed  a  complex  if  not  dizzy-  H 

ing  transaction.  MediaNews  is  pur-  H 

chiising  the  Mercuri)  Neics,  Contra  H 

Cofita  Times  and  its  many  related  H 

weeklies  from  The  McClatchy  Co.,  " 

once  McClatchy  closes  its  S6  billion 
acquisition  of  Knight  Bidder  Inc. 
MediaNews,  in  turn,  is  contributing  those 
papers  to  the  California  Newspapers  Part¬ 
nership,  in  which  it  holds  a  .'54.23%  stake. 
Its  two  partners  in  that  venture,  Gannett 
Co.  and  Stephens  Media,  are  kicking  in 
on  the  purchase  price. 

In  a  separate  deal,  Hearst  is  buying  the 
Bay  Area’s  Monterey  Herald,  along  with  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  —  and  hand¬ 
ing  them  over  to  MediaNews  in  exchange 
for  an  equity’  stake  in  MediaNeyvs  proper¬ 
ties  outside  San  Francisco. 

“1  think  this  essentially  means  that 
Hearst  hcis  throyvn  in  the  toyvel,”  says  Buy 
Guardian  Publisher  Bruce  B.  Brugmann. 
“They  realize  that  for  yy  hatever  reason, 
they  can’t  compete  anymore  yyith  Singleton 
or  they  don’t  yvant  to  compete  yyith  him. 
With  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they’ve  eliminated 
serious  head-to-head  daily  neyvspaper 
competition  in  the  Bay  Area.” 

I  Icarst  refused  to  make  corporate  or 
Chroniele  executives  available  to  EClP  for 
this  story-.  But  the  Chronicle's  troubles  are 
no  secret.  Since  buying  the  paper  and  un¬ 
loading  the  San  Franei.‘<eo  Kva  miner  just 
as  the  area’s  high-tech  bubble  yvas  bursting 
in  2()0(),  the  Chronicle  has  cut  staff’,  negoti¬ 
ated  tough  neyy  labor  agreements,  and  is 
reported  to  be  losing  roughly  $1  million 
a  yveek. 

The  Chronicle  itself  reported  that  it  is 
talking  yyith  MediaNeyvs  about  joint  deliv¬ 
ery-  of  ncyvspapers,  and  Publisher  Frank 
Vega  has  mused  publicly  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity-  of  outsourcing  printing  and  other 
production  —  leading  some  to  suggest 
MediaNeyy-s  could  end  up  handling  that  job. 


yy-hen  they  are  looking  at  the  same 
pie,”  says  Groves,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.-based  MG  Strategic  Re¬ 
search.  “I  think  it’s  just  Dean’s  nature 
to  step  back  and  take  a  broader  look 
at  yvhat  his  interests  are.” 


distributes  some  160,000  copies  in  the 
city  and  San  Jose.  And  at  the  edge  of  the 
market  in  Santa  Rosa,  The  New  York  Times 
publishes  the  88,000-circulation  Press 
Democrat.  Publishing  entrepreneurs  Dave 
Price  and  Jim  Pavelich,  who  sold  their  Palo 
Alto  Daily  News  and  other  free  papers  to 
Knight  Ridder  last  year,  launched  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  in  May,  an  eight-page  tab 
distributed  in  several  city  neighborhoods. 

Otherwise,  the  market  belongs  to 
MediaNews. 

But  not  so  fast,  Singleton  argues.  “When 
you  sit  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  you  think 
of  it  as  the  San  Francisco  market,  but  it’s 
really  not  —  it’s  a  bunch  of  separate  mar¬ 
kets,”  he  says.  Even  the  ANG  cluster  is  a 
bunch  of  small  dailies  each  serving  local 
advertisers  and  readers  with  an  intense 
focus  on  local  news.  It’s  the  same  with 
most  of  the  Knight  Ridder  papers  he’s 
picking  up,  Singleton  adds:  “Look  at  the 


I  Contra  Costa  Times.  It  too  is  broken  down 
intensely  into  zones.  There’s  no  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  there.  In  Contra  Costa 
County,  they  cover  towns.” 

Simply  adding  more  papers  and  circula¬ 
tion  won’t  give  MediaNews  any  big  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  local  advertisers  that  pick 
the  papers  their  customers  read,  Singleton 
;  notes.  The  owner  of  a  men’s  store  in 
Pleasanton,  he  adds,  is  going  to  keep  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  local  Tri-Valley  Herald  and 
nowhere  else. 

Singleton’s  point  is  backed  by  an  an¬ 
titrust  expert  and  persistent  critic  of  JOAs, 
Berkeley  law  professor  Stephen  Barnett. 
“Right  now  I  think  you  would  have  to  be  a 
rare  newspaper  junkie  to  read  enough  of 
these  papers  to  be  affected  by  the  [change 
in]  competition.  These  are  separate  mar¬ 
kets,”  says  Barnett,  who  nonetheless  adds 
that  he  suspects  California  Attorney 
General  Lockyer  may  move  to  oppose  the 
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In  2003,  outgoing  NAA 
chairman  Singleton,  right, 
“passes  the  hat”  to  incoming 
chair  Tony  Ridder. 


Hearst/MediaNews  swap. 

Singleton  believes  Media- 
News’  much  larger  circulation 
will,  however,  provide  one  big 
advantage.  “We’re  an  attractive 
national  buy  with  750,000  cir¬ 
culation,”  he  says.  “We  can  go 
to  those  accounts  and  say,  we 
are  the  largest  national  buy  in 
the  market,  and  we  cover  the 
most  high-end  markets.” 

ANG  papers  already  carry 
ads  from  the  Big  Box  retailers 
and  other  regional  accounts, 
but  now  the  frequency  should 
increase,  Singleton  adds: 
“Instead  of  getting  the  B  and 
C  schedules,  we  should  be 
getting  the  A  schedules.” 


Does  ANG  make  the  grade? 

One  big  question  throughout  the  Bay 
Area  is  if  MediaNews  will  bring  its  “A” 
game  to  its  new  papers,  especially  the 
well-regarded  Mercury  News. 

John  McManus,  the  San  Jose  State 
University  journalism  professor  who  runs 
“Grade  The  News,”  took  an  in-depth  look  at 
ANG’s  reporting  system  earlier  this  spring, 
and  came  away  with  mixed  feelings.  “It’s  a 
system  that  allows  them  to  occasionally  hit 
the  home  run  but  that  routinely  has  re¬ 
porters  covering  more  stories  than  they  can 
do  well,”  he  tells  E^P.  “The  staffs  are  very 
lean,  the  salaries  are  very  low,  turnover  is 
high,  and  morale  is  low.” 

Neil  Henry,  the  former  Washington  Post 
Africa  bureau  chief  who  is  now  an  associate 
journalism  professor  at  Berkeley,  grades 
ANG  newspaper  lower  than  McManus, 
but  he  says  that  the  cluster  is  investing  in 
training,  although  on  the  cheap. 

“ANG,  far  more  than  any  other  news 
outfit  in  the  Region,  has  been  especially 
aggressive  in  working  vrith  our  school  on 
improving  their  local  coverage,”  he  says. 
They  publish  student  work,  and  work  with 
faculty  and  students  on  improving  their 
journalism,  he  adds,  especially  their  multi- 
media  offerings. 

But  Henry  worries  about  MediaNews 
taking  over  the  Mercury  News.  The  issue  of 
how  budget  cuts  affects  quality  journalism 
has  long  been  a  contentious  issue  at  the 
paper  —  famously  causing  the  angry  resig¬ 
nation  of  Publisher  Jay  Harris  in  2001  — 
but  Henry  says  among  the  staff  now,  “that 
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sense  of  journalistic  depression  has  grown 
exponentially,  I  sense,  with  the  news  of 
ANG’s  purchase.” 

Mercury  News  staffers  were  also  not  re¬ 
assured  by  Singleton’s  remark  that  too 
many  journalists  write  and  edit  for  other 
journalists  rather  than  their  local  audience. 
Singleton  did,  however,  emphasize  he  ; 
planned  no  changes  in  staff  size  or  salaries. 

Guild  local  Executive  Director  Jackson  is 
taking  that  with  a  grain  of  salt.  “It’s  very 
much  up  to  local  management.  That’s  his  i 
mantra,  and  that’s  very  nice,  and  we  hope  it  | 
all  works  out  perfectly,”  he  says.  “But  you 
look  at  his  2005  (U.S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission)  lOK  report  on  clus¬ 
tering,  and  it’s  very  clear  what  his  game 
plan  is,  and  that’s  a  concern  to  us.”  In  a 
line  seized  upon  by  the  chain’s  critics, 
MediaNews  says:  “We  seek  to  increase  op¬ 
erating  cash  flows  at  acquired  newspapers 
by  reducing  labor  costs.” 

The  Mercury  News  is  already  involved  in 
a  kind  of  cluster  with  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Jackson  says:  “A  lot  of  Contra  Costa 
content  is  making  its  way  into  the  paper, 
not  because  of  some  grand  clustering 
scheme,  but  because  Mercury  News  re¬ 
porters  tell  me  the  paper  has  cut  staff  so 
much  that  they  can’t  actually  fill  the  sec¬ 
tions”  with  staff-written  stories. 

Grade  the  News’  McManus  says  the 
Mercury  News  for  some  time  now  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  “sensational,  emotional  front-page 
strategy,”  highlighting  “whatever  story  of 
the  day  they  think  has  buzz.”  The  result,  he 
says,  is  an  uneven  quality  that  mixes  some 
very  good  investigative  journalism  “with 
Barry  Bonds  silliness  for  days  on  end. ... 

“They  really  soiled  themselves  on  the 
Wendy’s  finger/chili  story,”  McManus  adds, 
by  repeatedly  bumping  worthier  stories  to 
run  front-page  coverage  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  scam. 

But  Berkeley  j-school’s  Henry  says  these 
kinds  of  changes  are  not  unique  to  the 
Mercury  News  or  MediaNews  papers: 

“ANG  seems  perhaps  only  the  most  frank 
when  it  comes  to  talking  about  the  tough 
choices  newspapers  must  make  to  survive.” 

Singleton  now  says  that  as  a  metro  pa¬ 
per,  the  Mercury  News  is  a  very  different 
animal  than  the  intensely  local  dailies  in 
the  ANG  cluster.  He  also  bristles  at  those 
who  bring  up  the  cuts  that  occurred  as  he 
bought  the  Oakland  Tribune,  noting  that 
he  acquired  a  paper  that  had  been  closed 
by  former  owner  Robert  Maynard,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  disappearance  of  about  600 
jobs.  “I  hired  .300”  and  made  the  newspa¬ 
per  viable  again,  he  adds. 

Although  that  paper  was  “sick,”  the  Knight 


Ridder  papers  he  is  taking  on  EU'e  more 
like  MediaNews  flagship  The  Denver  Post. 
Despite  an  offer  in  April  to  reduce  25  jobs 
through  voluntary  buyouts,  the  Post  news¬ 
room  has  swollen  to  303  staffers,  from  174 
journalists  when  Singleton  bought  it. 

“We’re  not  buying  sick  papers,  I  think 
we’re  buying  among  the  best  newspapers 


in  Knight  Ridder,”  he  says.  And  while  the 
Mercury  News  makes  about  a  third  of  what 
it  did  in  the  flush  dot-com  era,  Silicon 
Valley  has  bottomed  out  and  is  ready  to 
rebound,  Singleton  asserts.  He  is  even 
looking  to  buy  a  home  in  the  area. 

And  unlike  Knight  Ridder,  privately  held 
MediaNews  won’t  pressure  the  paper  to 
push  up  margins,  he  asserts.  “Margins  are 
not  important  to  us  —  what’s  important  to 


us  is  growing  the  bottom  line  year  after 
year,”  he  says. 

While  MediaNews  has  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement,  there’s  speculation  in  the  Bay 
Area  that  some  papers  may  not  survive 
long  after  the  deal  closes.  By  picking  up 
Knight  Ridder  papers,  MediaNews  will 
have  two  dailies  in  San  Mateo,  although 
Knight  Ridder’s  free-distribution 
San  Mateo  Daily  News  is  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  San  Mateo  County 
Times  it  could  be  seen  as  serving 
a  different  audience.  Similarly, 
MediaNews  will  have  two  dailies 
in  the  home  of  its  ANG  cluster 
in  Pleasanton. 

McManus  figures  that  Single- 
ton  won’t  do  an5^hing  radical 
immediately,  either  journalistical¬ 
ly  or  in  the  market:  “I  think  it  will  take 
a  while  for  the  python  to  swallow  this 
elephant.” 

But  Singleton  and  MediaNews  have 
surprised  the  industry  before  —  and  did  it 
again  with  the  latest  deal.  “They  are  very 
focused  on  the  bottom  line,  and  some  have 
criticized  Dean  for  it,”  says  newspaper 
economist  Miles  Groves.  “He’s  taken  a  risk 
where  others  might  not  have  taken  it.”  11 


7th  Annual:  Age  Boom  Academy 


September  24-29,  2006  Nen  ^ork  Cit> 


Applications  now  being  accepted! 

The  Age  Boom  Academy  aims  to  improve  the  range  and  quality  of  news 
coverage  of  longevity  by  educating  journalists  about  core  age-related  issues. 

This  year’s  Academy  will  be  an  in-depth  examination  of  ageism  and  caregiving. 

The  Academy  offers  presentations  and  discus-  Include: 

sions  with  more  than  30  leading  scientists, 
physicians,  economists  and  humanists.  More 
than  75  journalists  from  media  outlets  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  USA  Today,  MSNBC, 

NPR,  and  The  New  York  Times  have  partici¬ 
pated  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  program. 
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The  Age  Boom  Academy  is  invitation  only. 
Travel  and  accommodation  expenses  provided. 

Application  Deadline:  July  1, 2006 

Full  Program  and  Application  avaliable  at: 
www.ilcusa.org/ageboom 
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For  more  information  please  contact  212-606-3380  or  meganmt^^ilcusa.org. 
Funded  by  a  grant  from  The  New  York  Times  Company  Foundation  I 
and  conducted  by  the  International  Longevity  Center-USA  I  L 
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ICANON  s  Newzware  Meets  High  Expectations 
at  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Attleboro,  MA 


JJ\kl  henever  you  move  up  to  the  next  generation  of  soft- 
1/1/  expect  that  it  will  streamline  the  process, 

V  W  increase  productivity,  and  make  things  go  a  whole  lot 
faster,"  says  Dave  Kiely,  systems  manager  at  The  Sun  Chronicle  of 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  'The  real  challenge  is  finding  a  supplier 
that  stands  behind  its  promises  and  a  product  suite  that's 
affordable  and  productive  to  use."  _ 


So  when  the  paper  began  its  migration  away  X  I  1 

from  outdated  circulation,  advertising/finandal 

and  classified  pagination/ad  production  sys-  %  yrVjCI  J 

terns  4  years  ago,  the  expectations  bar 

was  already  set  high.  Beyond  the  obvious 

advantages  new  software  brings,  the  paper  was  looking  for  a 

reliable  and  easy-to-use  but  cost-effectively  priced  offering  for  the 

Windows  NT  platform  it  could  add  on  to  over  time. 

To  date,  Newzware  from  ICANON  Associates,  Inc.  has  met  The  Sun 
Chronicle's  expectations  and  more.  First  installed  4  years  ago,  the 
Newzware  circulation  system  continues  to  excel  in  the  areas  of  ease- 
of-use  and  reliability.  When  it  came  time  for  the  next  stage,  an 
upgrade  to  the  paper's  advertising  booking  and  billing  system, 
Newzware  again  passed  muster  with  flying  colors  and  fit  in  smoothly. 


Most  recently  The  Sun  Chronicle  installed  Newzware's  classified 
advertising,  pagination  and  ad  layout/tracking  software  developed 
by  Pongrass  Systems  of  Australia.  Says  Donna  Bronsdon,  classified 
supervisor  at  The  Sun  Chronicle,  "The  classified  pagination  soft¬ 
ware,  in  particular,  is  just  awesome.  It's  so  easy  to  use  and  effi¬ 
cient  we've  cut  our  pagination  time  in  half.  It  even  accommodates 
last  minute  corrections,  to  an  address  or  phone 
kTT\T  number,  for  example,  right  on  the  page." 


Concludes  Kiely,  "ICANON  has  proven  to  be  a 
i  IvjXj Hi  vendor  that  lives  up  to  its  promises.  Aside  from 
their  solid  products,  the  people  and  the  support 
they  provide  are  the  best  I've  ever  experienced." 

CONTACT: 

Gary  Markle,  Director  of  Marketing,  ICANON 
2321  North  Penn  Road,  Hatfield,  PA  19440 
PH:  +1-215-822-5519 

www.icanon.com  •  e-mail:  gmarkle@icanon.com 

Shelley  Hando,  General  Manager,  Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems 
PO  Box  890  Bondi  Junction  NSW  1355,  Australia 
PH:  +61-2-9369  6100 

www.pongrass.com.au  •  e-mail:  shelley@pongrass.com.au 


Pongrass  Publishing  Systems  &  Newzware  Publishing  Systems 


tired  of 


through 


hoop 


Because  that's  what  it  feels  like  to  get  multiple  pre-press  systems  to 
co-operate  when  trying  to  get  your  newspapers  out!  There  is  a  better  way. 

From  circulation  and  financials,  ad  booking  and  pagination  to  editorial  and  ad 
tracking,  Pongrass  and  Newzware  data  systems  work  effortlessly  together. 

Best  of  all,  Pongrass  and  Newzware  systems  install  in  days,  not  months  and 
have  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership  of  any  integrated  system  in  the  industry. 

Tired  of  jumping  through  hoops,  contact  us  for  the  name  of  your  local  agent. 


pongr'sss 

International 

Telephone  +61  2  9369  6100 
Email  sal3s@pongrass.com.au 
www.pongrass.com.au 
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USA  8  Canada 
Telephone  800  544  4450 
Email  sales@icanon.com.au 
WWW. newzwarecom.au 
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Designed  with 
publishers, 
^production 
supervisors  and  « 
marketers  in  mind, 
the  Goss  Omnizone"' 
system  automates 
postpress  insert 
advertising  planning 
and  management 
functions  to  provide 
greater  production 
efficiency  and 
°  flexibility,  while 
°  boosting  creative 
marketing 
opportunities. 
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Comprising  a  fully  integrated  set  of 
software  components,  the  Omnizone 
package  makes  it  easier  and  more 
efficient  for  newspapers  to  handle  increasing 
insert  ad  volumes  as  well  as  meet  the  demands 
of  advertisers  to  target  or  zone  those  inserts 
with  greater  accuracy  and  sophistication. 
Analyzing  ad  orders  and  inserting  capacity,  the 
modular  software  components  calculate  the 
best  possible  plan  for  each  production  run, 
while  simultaneously  sending  data  to  the 
inserting  equipment,  continuously  monitoring 
performance  and  providing  extensive  data 
collection  and  reporting  capabilities. 

Utilizing  standard  K  protocols  and  open 
architecture,  the  Omnizone  system  interfaces 
with  a  newspaper's  existing  circulation  and  ad 
ordering  tools.  The  system  complements  Goss 
Magnapak*  and  NP630*  inserters,  Goss  and 
Ferag  auxiliary  components  now  represented  by 
Goss  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  postpress  equipment 
from  other  vendors. 

The  four  main  Omnizone  software  modules  are: 

Advertising  Assistant 

Newspapers  can  enter  advertising  insert  orders 
manually  or  automatically  via  their  accounts 
payable  system.  This  Omnizone  module  then 
essentially  makes  a  "reservation"  for  that 
order,  checking  it  against  inserter  capacity. 

The  Advertising  Assistant  will  automatically 
identify  inserter  capacity  with  each  new 
reservation  and  can  generate  a  range  of 
reports  for  monitoring  and  cross  referencing 
ad  orders.  For  customers  with  an  existing  ad 
order  entry  system.  Omnizone  offers  an 
interface  that  allows  direct  import  of  these 
externally  defined  ad  orders. 


to  optimize  production  and  specify  distribution 
patterns,  trucks,  routes  and  distribution  zones. 

As  with  the  Advertising  Assistant,  the  Planning 
Assistant  module  hosts  a  suite  of  reports  to 
ensure  consistent,  reliable  and  controlled 
operation,  including  complete  lists  in  various 
formats  of  all  packages  for  a  given  publication, 
breakdowns  of  selected  ad  zone  types, 
potential  data  error  displays,  delivery  patterns 
and  circulation  validity.  Once  again,  where 
customers  have  an  existing  package  planning 
system.  Omnizone  offers  an  interface  that 
allows  for  a  direct  import  of  these  externally 
defined  packages. 

Production  Assistant 

The  Production  Assistant  interfaces  with  the 
inserter  machine  controls.  This  module  breaks 
down  planning  information  into  units  of  work 
that  the  machines  can  execute,  assigns  work  to 
machinery  based  on  a  wide  range  of  user- 
selected  parameters,  and  monitors  actual 
production  against  the  production  plan  in  real 
time. 

Capable  of  accommodating  production  run 
changes.  Omnizone  also  provides  adjustment 
capabilities  such  as  the  ability  to  modify 
packages,  add  or  delete  inserts,  or  change 
machine  configurations  and  work  sequences. 

Warehouse  Assistant 

The  Warehouse  Assistant  module  is  designed 
to  automatically  identify  and  track  pallets  of 
preprints  in  a  packaging  center  or  remote 
warehouse.  Extensive  inventory  data  is  fully 
integrated  within  the  Omnizone  system,  giving 
operators  and  managers  instant  access  and 
powerful,  flexible  monitoring  and  reporting 
capabilities. 


Planning  Assistant 

This  module  automatically  plans  current  and 
future  inserting  production  runs  by  analyzing 
the  necessary  combinations  to  meet  editorial 
and  advertising  requirements.  Advertising  and 
circulation  data  are  combined  to  identify  the 
unique  requirements  for  each  publication  plan. 


As  an  integrated  software  solution,  the  Goss 
Omnizone  package  provides  creative  freedom 
to  develop  new  targeted  advertising 
opportunities,  while  maintaining  the 
consistent  production  control  and  operational 
efficiency  that  can  maximize  packaging  center 
productivity  and  profitability. 


Goss  Omnizone 

Creativity  and  control  in  one  package 


Innovation  for  Business 


www.gossintemational.com 
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100%  specialization 

in  web  offset  solutions 

Every  resource 

dedicated  to  web  offset 

-  - 
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Intimate  understanding 

of  unique  customer  needs 
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Upgrades  Save  on  Hardware  Costs, 
Increase  Productivity 
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MediaSpan  Media  Software  recently  updated  two  of  its 
solutions  to  add  more  return  on  your  investment  in 
the  form  of  increased  productivity,  lower  hardware 
costs  and  fewer  errors. 

IQue,  a  powerful  SQL-database-centered  content  manage¬ 
ment  system,  now  features  cross-platform  pagination,  per¬ 
fect-fit  integration  with  Adobe  InDesign,  cross-platform 
server  applications  and  streamlined  workflow. 

IQue  supports  a  multitude  of  layout  shapes  and  stores  the 
"geometry"  in  the  database.  Each  story  can  have  multiple 
elements,  yet  not  all  elements  have  to  be  placed.  Jumping 
stories  is  easy;  stories  can  jump  between  separate  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  geometry  of  the  jumps  is  visible  in  InCopy. 
You  can  also  control  and  release  stories  in  the  pagination 
phase  to  make  sure  only  one  person  at  a  time  is  working  on 
them.  Style  sheets  are  carried  through  from  the  editing 
phase,  of  course,  as  well  as  shapes  stored  in  the  database, 
now  available  in  a  menu  for  consistent  designs.  Cross-plat- 
form  pagination  in  IQue  5  uses  InDesign. 

"The  IQue  system  has  been  a  speedy  and  solid  performer  in 
helping  us  make  deadline  as  our  workflows  change  over 
time,"  said  Brian  Masck,  director  of  photography  and  edito¬ 
rial  systems  at  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

ProductionManagerPro  gives  you  excellent  return  on  your 
investment  with  features  including; 

•  Easy  ad  searches 

•  Ad-building  organization  that  tracks  ads  from  start  to 
finish 

•  Digital  asset  management  of  ad  elements 
•  Automated  tools  for  proofing,  exporting  and  e-mail 
notifications 

•  Faster  and  easier  pagination  integrated  with  editorial 
and  layout 


•  Reports  (and  scheduled  reports)  to  track  ad-building 
time,  deadlines  and  workflow 

•  Remote  administration 

•  Server  groups  —  a  distributed  architecture  for 
multiple  sites 

•  Built-in  archiving  with  a  searchable  index 

•  Web  tool  for  searching  and  proof  downloading 

"Without  ProductionManagerPro  we  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  handle  that  many  ads,"  said  Paddy  Berslin,  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  at  the  Galway  (Ireland)  Advertiser.  "You  just 
couldn't  track  them,  you  couldn't  find  what  you  were  look¬ 
ing  for  as  quickly  as  you  needed  it.  [PMP]  has  allowed  us 
to  track  ads,  particularly  repeat  advertising,  and  to  track 
problems  which  previously  were  very  difficult  to  pin  down." 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than  2,900  news¬ 
paper  customers  with  mission-critical,  pre-press  publication 
software  and  powerful  content  management  tools  that 
enable  efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across  print, 
online  and  wireless  platforms. 

We  offer  the  most  extensive  product  line  in  the  industry 
including  Editorial,  Production,  Circulation,  Advertising  and 
Wireless  solutions  for  papers  and  magazines  of  all  sizes.  All 
of  our  solutions  are  all  backed  by  a  first-class,  24/7  cus¬ 
tomer  support  group. 

The  MediaSpan  Online  Services  business  unit  provides  a 
comprehensive  suite  of  online  marketing  solutions  includ¬ 
ing  web  site  management,  streaming,  and  podcasting  tools 
that  empower  local  media  to  grow  audience  and  revenue. 

We  are  committed  to  enabling  our  1,500+  local  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspaper  client  partners  to  deliver  their  con¬ 
tent  and  promotions  to  anyone,  anywhere,  anytime  on  any 
device,  and  to  monetize  their  efforts  through  local  and 
national  advertising  programs. 


MEDIASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 


The  Oklahoman  Converts  All  Inserters 
to  Enternet's  Sophisticated 
eNews  Control  Systems 


THE  Oklahoman 
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The  Oklahoman,  flagship  paper  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  is  in  the  process  of  converting 
all  its  inserters  over  to  control  by  Enternet's  eSOOO 
inserter  control  system,  replacing  legacy  OEM  controls  on 
these  machines.  Both  its  daily/Sunday  packages  and  its 
bi-weekly  TMC  package  will  soon  be  exclusively  produced 
under  control  of  the  eSOOO  system,  with  its  unique 
BullsEye  TMC  software. 

The  Oklahoman  is  the  state's  largest  paper  and  publishes  a 
TMC  mailer  to  approximately  225,000  non-subscriber  homes. 
In  June  of  2004,  The  Oklahoman  installed  Enternet's  con¬ 
trols  on  one  of  its  Heidelberg  inserters.  Since  then,  those 
Enternet  controls  have  performed  admirably,  and  now  The 
Oklahoman  is  adding  Enternet  controls  to  four  more 
Heidelberg  inserters  and  one  Muller  Alphaliner.  They  will  be 
getting  the  most  granular  zoning  available,  the  capability  to 
control  the  most  complex  variable  imaging  on  a  fully-selec- 
tive  basis,  and  a  robust  management  reporting  capability 
including  an  open-source  database  of  all  performance  met¬ 
rics  in  a  format  easily  mined. 

"We're  glad  to  be  finally  standardizing  on  Enternet's  eSOOO 
controls,  for  both  daily/Sunday  packages  as  well  as  TMC 
mailings,"  said  Glenn  James,  The  Oklahoman's  Director  of 
Packaging.  "We've  had  a  great  experience  with  the  Enternet 


controls  and  they  stack  up  quite  favorably  when  contrasted 
with  the  OEM  controls  now  on  these  five  machines." 

Debbie  Scott  manages  The  Oklahoman's  preprint  and  TMC 
planning  program,  now  running  under  the  Burt 
Technologies  suite  of  planning  modules.  Debbie  stated, 
"We  use  the  Burt  OCI  ("Open  Controller  Interface")  to 
communicate  between  Enternet  and  Burt.  We've  had 
excellent  results  with  this  interface  and  it's  helpful  to 
have  vendors  who  work  so  well  together  on  sophisticated 
interface  requirements  such  that  we  can  use  their  individ¬ 
ual  'best-of-breed'  solutions." 

Enternet  LLC  is  a  28-year-old  company  that  manufactures, 
sells  and  services  the  most  advanced  newspaper  inserter 
and  collator  control  systems  and  the  only  ones  with  TMC 
functionality  built  in.  It  currently  controls  54  inserter 
and  collator  lines  at  major  metropolitan  papers  in  the  U.S. 
Enternet's  web  site  is  at  www.enternetworldwide.com, 
and  we  encourage  you  to  visit! 

CONTACT: 

Enternet  LLC 

2400  West  Ogden  Avenue,  Suite  470,  Lisle,  IL  60532 
(630)  300-1800 
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At  least  sul>^ 


o  Innovative  packaging  solutions  to 


o  Daily  proof  d^sart  padu^^l 
Daily  productiof^perlMttanan 
Flexibility  to  accommodate  last 


minute  requests 


o  Addressing  and  variable 


meet  advertisers'  marketing  goals 

o  All  the  above  for  a  complete 
range  of  insert  products  including 
the  Daily  and  Sunday  packages 
and  a  TMC  and  Solo  Mail  program. 

ENTERNET  DELIVERS! 


Job  performance  data  for 
Marketing,  Operations,  Distribution, 
and  General  Management. 


Call  today:  1-630-300^1800 

enter^rm. 

Enternet  LLC  •  2400  Ogden  Avenue.  Suite  470  •  Usie,  Illinois  60532  •  vvww.enternetworldwide.com 


The  End  of  the  Newspaper  Ice  Age 

The  liquefaction  of  news  and  ad  content  that  is  frozen  in  disparate  publishing  systems 
is  about  to  create  a  flood  of  information  that  can  quench  the  thirst  of  consumers  and  advertisers. 


The  thirst  for  news  has  never  been  greater,  but  the  way  readers 
obtain  news  is  changing.  These  changes  are  not  favoring 
printed  newspapers.  The  need  for  advertisers  to  reach  consumers 
is  increasing  and  becoming  more  demanding  and  competitive,  but 
current  advertising  trends  don't  favor  printed  newspapers.  What  is 
keeping  newspapers  from  capitalizing  on  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  essence  of  what  they  have  traditionally 
delivered — news  and  ads? 

^  Di 

While  there  are  many  examples  for  both  news 
and  ads,  consider  one  trend.  Google  can  aggre-  If 

gate  news  from  newspapers  around  the  world,  inter 

present  it  on  a  constantly  updated  basis,  and 
monetize  it  with  click  through  advertising  or 
even  local  ads.  Many  newspaper  groups  who  gather,  edit,  and  pres¬ 
ent  the  news  can't  do  that  kind  of  aggregation  and  updating 
among  their  own  newspapers.  What  does  it  mean  for  newspapers 
when  a  third  party  can  do  something  with  their  content  that  they 
can't  do  themselves? 

One  problem  is  that  all  of  this  news  and  information  is  held  in  local 
silos.  Newspaper  groups  who  own  many  newspapers  simply  own 
many  silos  of  news  and  ads.  They  can't  do  a  single  search  to  find 


and  access  the  information  they  have  in  all  of  those  silos.  They 
can't  aggregate  their  news  or  ads  with  any  immediacy  or  effective¬ 
ness.  Doesn't  that  create  significant  limitations  in  monetizing  it? 

DTI  has  learned  from  sharing  content  among  its  own  systems.  Now, 
a  new  Liquid  Media™  data  flow  technology  can  take  information 
that  is  frozen  in  a  silo  and  liquefy  it,  enabling 
it  to  escape  its  boundaries  and  flow  where  it  is 
needed,  on  demand — to  an  aggregated  web 
site,  to  mobile  phones,  multiple  printed  publi¬ 
cations  or  to  any  other  target  and  take  on  the 
shape  required  when  it  gets  there. 


indogy 
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With  DTI's  Liquid  Media  solution,  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  a  massive  centralization  of  data  and  without 
the  need  to  standardize  all  of  a  newspaper  group's  individual  silos 
on  one  particular  technology.  Groups  with  collections  of  disparate 
systems  and  databases  from  multiple  vendors  can  achieve  a  more 
fluid  architecture  immediately. 

CONTACT: 

Alyson  Williams 

e-mail:  awilliams@dtint.com 
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ou  stick  with  a  RIGID,  print-centered  system, 
how  will  you  compete  with  those  who  have  a 
Liquid  media  solution? 

DTI's  Liquid  Media™  publishing 
model  describes  content  that 
automatically  adapts  to  the 
form  the  consumer  prefers. 

Publishers  turn  to  DTI  to  enable 
a  steady  flow  of  news  and  ads 
that  isn’t  limited  by  the  need  to 
move  content  between  disparate 
systems  or  to  manually  reshape  rigid 
content  for  different  containers.  Liquid 
Media  content  is  ideal  for  print  publishing, 
while  it  simultaneously  serves  Internet  portals 
and  mobile  devices. 

Some  trends  can't  be  predicted,  but  cohtent 
and  solutions  that  are  "liquid"  »ult  in 
n^l^edia  operations  that  are  ^ 

adapt  and  lead,  not  re-build  and  c«h  up.  | 
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Deadlines,  Efficiency  and  Cost  Control 


Given  today's  tight  production  budgets,  it  seems  counterin¬ 
tuitive,  to  invest  in  supporting  functions,  functions  that 
often  go  unnoticed  in  the  hectic  daily  production  cycle. 
But  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  it's  precisely  in  those  daily 
repetitive  tasks  where  the  greatest  gains  in  efficiency  can  be 
achieved. 


piintnet  from  MAN  Roland,  the 
world  leader  in  web  presses  and 
technology,  has  recently  made 
large  strides  in  U.S.  newspaper 
printing  operations,  printnet 
combines  the  experience  of 
more  than  100  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  an  intelligent  and 
effective  production  workflow 
system. 


order/booking  systems  interfaces,  press  controls  interfaces,  and 
many  more  newspaper  production  functions. 

printnet  Is  on  the  Web  at  www.printnet-portal.com. 
To  contact  us,  call  800-567-8102  or  send  e-mail  to 
info@ppimedia-us.com. 


.Ql.pi’intnet 


The  various  elements  of  a  news¬ 
paper  page  are  usually  created, 
tracked  and  managed  by  sepa¬ 
rate  departments,  often  with 
each  using  its  own  system  and 
tracking  method  to  ensure  its 
part  of  the  puzzle  is  ready  on 
time.  Putting  all  the  pieces 
together  requires  coordination 
and  takes  time.  By  using  one 
common  application  workflow, 
publishers  using  printnet  are 
able  to  eliminate  tasks,  simplify 
daily  routines,  and  improve 
timeliness  and  assurance  that 
the  puzzle  comes  together  on 
time,  accurately.  And  if  there 
are  errors,  it's  easy  to  identify 
them  via  real-time  reports  and 
tracking  screens. 

From  editorial  content,  fillers, 
ads,  classified,  folios  and  color 
pages,  premium  positions  and 
tearsheet  generation,  printnet 
covers  all  the  steps,  ensuring 
that  your  departments  are  com¬ 
pleting  their  work  on  time  and 
testing  compliance  with  your 
rules  in  real-time,  at  job 
release,  not  at  press  time. 

printnet  modules  are  available 
for  page  planning  and  dummy¬ 
ing,  classified  pagination,  edi¬ 
torial  interfaces,  InDesign  and 
Quark  interfaces  for  special 
pages,  automatic  folio  genera¬ 
tion  and  page  assembly,  RIP 
and  plate  imager  queue  control, 
premium  space  reservation,  ad 


m 

Automated  newspaper 

planning  and  workflow. 

•  Editon/page  dummying  •  Ad  space  reservation  •  Output  management 

•  Classified  pagination  •  Print  production  planning  •  Soft  proofing 

•  Ad  production  management  •  Ad  layout  •  Automated  eTearsheets 

•  Page  assembly  •  Production  reporting  •  Realtime  production  tracking 

Planning  ...means  knowing  the  future! 

ppi  Media  US  -  800  567  8102  /  sales@ppimedia-us.com 


ppi  Media  and  MAN  Roland  -  WE  ARE  PRINT.' 
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Circulation  figures  continue  to  fall,  as 
slashing  of ‘other  paid’  yields  mixed  results 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

This  spring’s  FAS-FAX  numbers  crushed  the  slim 
chance  that  circulation  would  start  to  come  back.  For 
the  six-month  period  ending  March  2006,  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations’  report  revealed  another  dra¬ 
matic  decline.  Many  had  hoped  the  industry  would 
catch  a  break  this  time,  since  comparisons  would  be  easier  than  the 
previous  FAS-FAX  last  fall.  This  one  followed  by  a  year  the  steep 
slide  reported  in  March  2005,  which  reflected  many  large  papers 
shaking  out  lower-quality  circ.  With  much  of  this  shedding  pre¬ 
sumed  done,  this  latest  period  promised  some  small  hope  of  relief. 
Indeed,  a  few  of  the  hardest  hit  papers  a  year  ago,  such  as  The  Sun 


of  Baltimore,  did  cut  their  losses  this  time 
—  but  in  terms  of  an  industrywide  rally,  it 
was  not  to  be.  According  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  which  ran  the 
numbers  on  the  770  daily  papers  that  filed, 
overall  circulation  fell  2.5%  and  Sunday 
dropped  3.1%  for  6l0  papers. 

“This  FAS-FAX  rejjort  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing,”  Steven  Barlow,  an  analyst  with  Pru¬ 
dential  Equity  Research,  said  in  a  research 
note.  “We  had  hoped  all  the  manpower  that 
has  gone  into  improving  circulation  in  the 
industry  would  produce  better  results.  We 


are  not  looking  for  a  positive  average,  but 
only  seven  newspapers  reported  increased 
circulation  for  daily  and  Sunday  out  of  the 
top  50.” 

Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren  Rich  Fine 
had  expected  circulation  to  at  least  start 
showing  some  signs  of  life.  “We  had  opti¬ 
mistically  thought  trends  would  improve 
slightly  in  this  March  audit,”  she  stated  in  a 
note.  Not  even  a  quarter  of  the  reporting 
newspapers  showed  increases  in  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  Major  metros  were  hurt  the  most. 
According  to  a  Merrill  Lynch  analysis,  the 


newspapers  in  its  coverage  universe  with  a 
circulation  between  100,000  and  500,000 
fared  much  worse  than  the  average:  daily 
was  down  3.3%  and  Sunday  was  down  4%. 

Even  the  smaller  papers  that  tend  to  be 
buffered  from  more  dramatic  declines 
showed  weakness.  For  papers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  between  40,000  and  100,000,  daily 
circ  slipped  2.4%  and  Sunday  decreased 
2.6%.  “This  is  somewhat  surprising  given 
that  smaller  markets  have  been  holding  up 
better  than  average  from  an  ad  revenue 
perspective,”  wrote  Fine. 

The  national  papers  came  out  OK,  with 
both  The  New  York  Times  and  USA  Today 
eking  out  small  gains  in  daily,  up  0.5%  and 
.09%  respectively.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
lost  1%. 

Despite  the  overall  bleak  picture,  delving 
into  the  numbers  shows  an  underlying 
trend  that  may  promise  some  good  news 
for  the  industry  down  the  road. 

Many  publishers  —  especially  the  large 
metros  —  have  made  a  mantra  out  of  vow¬ 
ing  to  cut  back  on  other-paid  circulation. 
The  category  is  considered  “less  valuable” 
by  some  advertisers  since  it  represents 
employee,  hotel,  Newspaper-in-Education 
(NIE),  and  third-party  copies.  Publishers 
are  attributing  the  latest  plunge  to  scaling 
back  on  this  type  of  circulation,  which  had 
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TOP  20  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Percent  change  in  other-paid  circ,  March  2006  vs.  March  2005 


RANK  PAPER 

AVERAGE 
DAILY  CIRC 

GAIN/(L0SS) 

%CHG 

OTHER  PAID, 
MARCH  ’06 

%CHG  IN 
OTHER  PAID 

1.  USA  Today,  McLean,  Va. 

2,272,815 

1,931 

0.09% 

1,271,327 

7.7% 

2.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2,049,786 

(20,712) 

(1.0%) 

317,681 

(25.0%) 

3.  The  New  York  Times 

1,142,464 

6,031 

0.5% 

181,692 

12.0% 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times 

851,832 

(48,745) 

(5.4%) 

73,745 

(33.7%) 

5.  The  Washington  Post 

724,242 

(27,629) 

(3.6%) 

54,157 

5.3% 

6.  Daily  News,  New  York 

708,477 

(27,059) 

(3.6%) 

92,507 

12.2% 

7.  New  York  Post 

673,379 

(4,726) 

(0.7%) 

29,349 

(35.7%) 

8.  Chicago  Tribune 

579.079 

5,335 

0.9% 

30,717 

(18.4%) 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

513,387 

(19,020) 

(3.5%) 

75,720 

(8.7%) 

10.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

480,484 

1,533 

0.3% 

59,575 

N/A 

11.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

438,722 

(9,394) 

(2.1%) 

30,722 

8.4% 

12.  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 

427,771 

(11,938) 

(2.7%) 

25,997 

N/A 

13.  The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.  J. 

398,329 

3,562 

0.9% 

54,088 

(5.8%) 

14.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

398,246 

(73,460) 

(15.5%) 

41,447 

(9.6%) 

15.  The  Boston  Globe 

397,288 

(37,041) 

(8.5%) 

26,621 

(30.3%) 

16.  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

365,011 

(26,362) 

(6.7%) 

39,820 

(0.7%) 

17.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

362,964 

(10,769) 

(2.8%) 

44,245 

6.7% 

18.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

350,457 

(18,667) 

(5.0%) 

23,806 

8.5% 

19.  Detroit  Free  Press 

345,861 

131 

.04% 

37,336 

7.4% 

20.  The  Plain  Dealer 

343,163 

(5,417) 

(1.5%) 

30,198 

14.9% 

Does  not  include  Chicago  Sun-Times 

(it  turns  out)  only  just  begun  a  year  ago. 

“You  see  individual  newspapers  making 
deliberate  decisions,”  says  John  Murray, 
vice  president  of  circulation  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America.  By  way  of 
example,  he  adds,  “NIE  has  a  lot  of  value 
to  it,  but,  carried  out  to  what  extreme?” 

The  NAA  did  a  back-of-the-envelope 
analysis  and  found  that  for  this  period, 
other-paid  circulation  represented  roughly 
11%  of  total  circulation.  Breaking  that 
down  even  more,  about  3%  of  circulation  is 
under  the  third-party  sponsored  category. 
“If  you  take  USA  Today  out”  —  where 
55.9%  of  its  circulation  is  other-paid  — 

“for  the  entire  industry,  that  percentage  is 
2.3%  for  third-party  and  9.3%  for  the  oth¬ 
er-paid  category'  as  a  whole,”  Murray  notes. 

Prudential  Equity  Research  did  an 
analysis  on  the  other-paid  category  using 
the  March  2006  FAS-FAX  and  found  that 
of  the  top  20  papers,  almost  half  had  re¬ 
duced  that  type  of  circulation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  down  5.4% 
daily  overall,  partly  because  it  cut  its  other- 
paid  circ  by  33.7%  compared  to  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  Boston  Globe  slashed 
its  other-paid  copies  by  30.3%  (helping 
feed  its  8.5%  overall  decline).  The  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  a  gain  of  0.9%,  despite  trimming 
other  paid  by  5.8%. 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Prudential  Equity  Research 

For  the  50  papers  that  Prudential  looked 
at,  other-paid  circulation  dropped  2.1%. 

In  the  September  2005  report,  it  had  de¬ 
creased  2.8%.  “The  continued  decline  in 
this  category  suggests  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  are  becoming  less  dependent  on  other- 
paid  circulation  to  boost  their  overall 


“More  than  our 
entire  loss  was  in 
the  discounting 
category.” 

Publisher, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


numbers,”  Prudential’s  Barlow  reported. 

Walking  the  walk 

Papers  are  taking  this  new  creed  serious¬ 
ly.  The  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis  took 
some  PR  heat  when  it  converted  its  em¬ 
ployee  copies  in  late  March  —  which, 
according  to  the  March  2006  FAS-FAX, 
account  for  1.7%  of  overall  circ  —  to 
electronic  editions  to  cut  back  on  costs. 

“Our  industry  is  operating  in  a  challeng¬ 
ing  climate  with  substantial  marketplace 
pressure  to  bring  costs  in  line  with  rev¬ 
enue,”  wrote  Steve  Alexander,  the  Star 
Tribune’s  senior  vice  president  of  circula¬ 


tion,  in  a  staff  memo  addressing  the  issue 
of  some  employees  caught  pinching  papers 
from  the  company’s  racks.  “We  owe  it  to 
our  shareholders  to  find  ways  to  manage 
expenses,  while  we  owe  it  to  our  readers 
and  advertisers  to  do  so  without  impacting 
the  quality  of  our  content,  products,  and 
services.” 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  went  to  great 
lengths  to  show  it’s  cutting  back  on  other 
paid.  In  its  advance  release,  the  paper 
reported  that  daily  circ  was  up  2%  and 
Sunday  was  up  1.6%.  When  the  FAS-FAX 
was  published  a  few  weeks  later,  the  gains 
were  even  higher:  daily  grew  6%  and 
Sunday  rose  3.6%.  What  gives? 

Andrew  Mok,  the  Pioneer  Press’ circuXa.- 
tion  sales  and  marketing  director,  says 
the  discrepancy  was  deliberate.  For  the 
FAS-FAX,  ABC  compared  the  publisher’s 
statement  to  the  Audit  report  while  the 
newspaper  compared  its  own  publisher’s 
statement  to  the  prior  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  reason:  Several  hotel  copies 
were  shifted  to  unpaid  because  some  hotels 
were  not  diligent  in  stamping  copies  with 
notifications  telling  guests  the  papers  were 
included  in  their  bills. 

“Our  core  focus  is  on  individually  paid,” 
says  Guy  Gilmore,  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  Pioneer  Press.  “Those  are  the 
numbers  we  care  most  about.” 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  meanwhile. 
The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  slumped 
6.8%  on  weekdays  and  skidded  3.4%  on 
Sunday.  “This  loss  was  self-inflicted,”  says 
Publisher  Wesley  Turner.  “The  decision  we 
made  is  to  reduce  discounting. 

More  than  our  entire  loss  was  in  the 
discounting  category.  And  there 
was  a  significant  drop  in  other- 
paid,  NIE,  and  third-party  bulk 
copies.” 

At  the  Star-Telegram,  other-paid 
circ  makes  up  10.4%  of  overall  daily 
circ,  while  discounted  copies  make 
up  only  5.2%.  (According  to  Pru¬ 
dential,  other-paid  circulation  that  makes 
up  more  than  10%  of  overall  circ  is  a  red 
flag.)  Turner  also  points  out  that  this  time 
around,  100%  of  the  paper’s  home  delivery 
starts  are  paid  in  advance  —  something 
that  helps  reduce  churn. 

Change  will  do  you  good 

Perhaps  no  paper  this  spring  showed 
such  a  marked  improvement  as  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  For  the  past  several  reporting 
periods,  the  paper  has  been  kicked  in  the 
shins  for  its  continued  significant  losses  in 
daily  circulation.  In  March  2005,  daily  was 
down  11.5%.  In  September  2005,  weekdays 
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dropped  8.5%.  This  March,  daily  was  down 
only  3%.  (ABC  issued  a  correction  for  the 
Suns  FAS-FAX  numbers,  which  initially 
showed  that  daily  circ  was  down  9%). 

So  this  was  one  case  in  which  a  paper 
took  a  big  one-year  hit,  and  then  started 
to  come  up  for  air  as  comparisons  eased. 
Louis  Maranto,  the  Suns  vice  president 
of  circulation,  says  his  paper  decided  earli¬ 
er  than  most  to  cut  its  other-paid  copies, 
and  now  the  move  is  starting  to  pay  off. 
Other  paid  at  his  paper  is  down  46.9% 
this  period,  the  largest  change  in  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  analysis,  and  the  category  represents 
only  2.2%  of  the  Suns  overall  circ.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Maranto,  the  paper  scaled  back  on 
its  NIE  program,  hotel  copies,  and  third- 
party  bulk. 

To  top  it  off,  the  Sun  is  also  doing  better  in 
retaining  subscribers.  “For  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  we  have  improved  our  chum,” 
says  Maranto,  who  puts  it  at  about  50%. 

“We  launched  a  consumer-marketing 
database  that  helped  us  go  after  customers. 
We  are  able  to  track  the  groups  of  sub¬ 
scribers  that  tend  to  respond  to  our  attempts. 
That  has  definitely  helped  us  with  chum.”  He 
also  points  out  that  35,000  subscribers  are 
on  EZ-Pay  with  a  goal  of  reaching  50,000 
subscribers  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

“The  overall  reaction  has  been  positive,” 
says  Maranto  about  cutting  back  on  other 
paid.  “Our  advertisers  have  been  very  vocal 
about  it.  We  met  with  the  Newspaper 
Services  of  America  and  they  applauded  us 
for  doing  what  we  did.” 

The  Sun’s  sister  Tribune  paper,  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  continues  to  experience 
unpleasant  drops  in  overall  circulation. 

For  March  2006,  daily  fell  8.3%.  According 
to  Deborah  Irwin,  the  paper’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation,  since  January  2005 
the  paper  has  renewed  its  focus  on  local 
residents  rather  than  on  visitors  staying 
in  area  hotels.  “We  found  that  we  didn't 
have  good  advertiser  response  with  hotel 
copies,”  she  explains,  adding  that  before 
the  paper  started  to  reduce  those  copies, 
the  Sentinel  sent  out  letters  to  advertisers 
explaining  the  new  strategy. 

Besides,  with  about  1,300  new  residents 
moving  into  the  Orlando  market  each 
week,  the  paper  has  a  sizeable  pool  of  po¬ 
tential  readers.  “We  want  to  capture  those 
newcomers,”  says  Irwin.  The  other-paid 
category  represents  a  moderate  7.8%  at  the 
Sentinel,  according  to  the  March  2C06 
FAS-FAX. 

Retaining  the faithful 

On  another  front,  some  publishers  are 
hanging  on  to  subscribers  longer  by  getting 


TOP  20  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


Percent  change  in  other-paid  circ,  March  2006  vs.  March  2005 


RANK 

PAPER 

AVERAGE 
SUNDAY  CIRC 

GAIN/ 

(LOSS) 

OTHER  PAID,  %CHGIN 
%CHG  MARCH  '06  OTHER  PAID 

1. 

The  New  York  Times 

1,683,855 

3,273 

0.1% 

103,290 

73.8% 

2. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,231,318 

(22,531) 

(1.8%) 

28,119 

(45.8%) 

3. 

The  Washington  Post 

960,684 

(39,881) 

(3.9%) 

21,090 

6.6% 

4. 

Chicago  Tribune 

957,212 

3,398 

0.3% 

41,806 

(0.3%) 

5. 

Daily  News,  New  York 

795,153 

(39,969) 

(4.7%) 

49,258 

(10.2%) 

6. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

705,965 

(38,277) 

(5.1%) 

81,871 

(4.0%) 

7. 

The  Denver  Post/Rocky  Mountain  News  704,806 

(30,815) 

(4.1%) 

113,826 

(7.0%) 

8. 

Houston  Chronicle 

692,557 

(28,154) 

(3.9%) 

98,491 

(17.7%) 

9. 

The  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 

669,315 

(8,883) 

(1.3%) 

16,325 

(73.9%) 

10. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

649,709 

(6,100) 

(0.9%) 

53,309 

N/A 

11. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

606,698 

(48,500) 

(7.4%) 

32,936 

(18.1%) 

12. 

The  Boston  Globe 

604,068 

(68,814)  (10.2%) 

25,722 

(56.7%) 

13. 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.  J. 

599,628 

8,356 

1.4% 

76,681 

(7.2%) 

14. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

561,405 

(48,933) 

(8.0%) 

29,424 

(6.3%) 

15. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix 

556,465 

(18,333) 

(3.1%) 

12,716 

3.5% 

16. 

Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y. 

488,825 

(17,352) 

(3.4%) 

5,141 

N/A 

17. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

451,504 

(59,340)  (11.6%) 

19,547 

(41.9%) 

18. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

450,875 

(12,607) 

(2.7%) 

16,987 

5.0% 

19. 

The  Seattle  Times/Post-Intelligencer 

435,581 

(21,429) 

(4.6%) 

35,534 

16.3% 

20. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

423,291 

(22,422) 

(5.0%) 

7,861 

(50.9%) 

Does  not  include  Chicago  Sun-Times 

them  to  pay  in  advance  and  by  tweaking 
offers  that  reward  loyal  readers. 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  like 
other  large  metros,  is  concentrating  on 
paid  subscriptions.  Publisher  John  Mellott 
says  95%  of  new  subscriptions  are  paid  up 
front,  up  from  65%  in  2005.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  sales  are  for  seven-day  subscrip¬ 
tions;  last  year,  it  was  38%.  Subscription 
churn  rates  have  dropped  below  54%  — 
the  lowest  level  in  a  decade  at  the  Journal- 
Constitution,  he  notes. 

The  paper  achieved  such  numbers  by 
simplifying  its  message.  “We  offer  a  single 
price,  and  you  choose  how  many  days  of 
the  week  you  want  —  two,  three,  four,  or 
seven,”  Mellott  explains. 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Prudential  Equity  Research 

Still,  the  paper  lost  more  than  6%  daily. 
But  many  publishers  are  realizing  it’s  vital 
to  hang  on  to  readers  who  are  willing  to 
pay  and  willing  to  renew  subscriptions 
versus  lifting  the  overall  number  with 
readers  who  might  not  stay  on. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  few  pa¬ 
pers  that  reported  gains  in  daily  (up  0.9%) 
and  on  Sunday  (up  0.3%),  nevertheless 
reduced  its  reliance  on  other  paid  by 
18.4%.  The  category  represents  5.3%  of 
overall  circ.  David  Hiller,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune,  says  editorial  changes  in  the 
product  helped  boost  sales. 

The  Tribune  wanted  to  emphasize 
Thursdays,  a  generally  weak  circulation 
day,  with  the  launch  of  its  entertainment 
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The  AAAS  Science  Journalism  Awards  honor 
distinguished  reporting  on  science  by 
professional  journalists.  The  awards  are  an 
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excellence  in  science  reporting  for  a  general 
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section  “At  Play.”  The  paper  also  featured 
more  profiles,  and  Hiller  touts  hard-hitting 
investigative  stories  that  attracted  readers 
—  and  the  White  Sox  s  World  Series  win 
sure  didn’t  hurt. 

Will  circ  ever  level  out? 

The  industry’s  scrutiny  of  other-paid 
circulation  followed  the  circulation  fraud 
committed  by  a  handful  of  papers,  which 
caused  analysts  and  advertisers  to  dust  off 
the  microscope  and  see  exactly  what  existed 
below  the  surface.  While  the  other-paid  cat¬ 
egory  is  legitimate,  many  newspapers  had 
been  using  it  to  boost  circulation  numbers. 

The  other-paid  circulation  category  un¬ 
derwent  a  transformation  in  April  2001 
as  a  way  to  add  more  flexibility  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  give  advertisers  more  accounta¬ 
bility,  explains  the  NAA’s  Murray.  (Prior  to 
that,  hotel  and  NIE  copies  were  counted 
in  the  “paid”  category.) 

The  change,  in  effect,  brought  third- 
party  copies  “above  the  line.”  Before  April 
2001,  it  was  listed  “below  the  line,”  and  as 
such  it  was  not  included  in  the  overall  paid 
circulation  numbers  as  it  is  now.  Because 
of  the  change  in  the  rule,  USA  Today  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  the  No.  1  paper  in  the  country. 

In  the  most  recent  FAS-FAX,  “I  was 
afraid  a  lot  of  babies  were  going  to  be 
thrown  out  with  the  bathwater,  but  it’s 
kind  of  self-policing,”  Murray  says  about 
the  scaling-back  on  other  paid.  “It’s  expen¬ 
sive  to  push  beyond  the  optimal  level.” 

Consider  the  Sun.  For  all  its  efforts  to 
cut  down  on  other  paid,  Maranto  says  they 


are  maintaining  some  of  that  circulation 
!  simply  because  it  would  be  foolish  not  to. 

'  The  paper  wants  to  keep  up  with  some 
\  employee  and  third-party  copies  that  go  to 
'  airport  programs  and  parking  services. 

But  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  for  news¬ 
papers  to  lower  other-paid  circulation  to 
desirable  levels  across  the  board?  One  in¬ 
dustry  watcher  says  he’s  giving  it  another 
six  months  for  newspapers  “to  get  their 
acts  together.” 

It’s  also  unclear,  as  publishers  cycle 


through  the  other-paid  category,  if  the 
FAS-FAX  reports  will  continue  to  show 
dramatic  drops,  or  if  the  numbers  will  fi¬ 
nally  level  out.  “We  are  certainly  pleased 
the  papers  are  making  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  circulation,”  says  Bryan 
Jackson,  director  of  newspaper  investment 
at  media  agency  OMD  Worldwide  in  At¬ 
lanta.  “On  the  flip  side.  I’m  concerned  they 
are  not  being  replaced  by  new  subscribers.” 

A  new  approach  is  required 

When  readers  migrate,  so  do  advertisers. 
On  May  5,  Bear  Stearns  hosted  a  call 
with  print-media  buyer  George  Janson  of 


!  Mediaedgeicia  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
advertisers  were  looking  for  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  As  managing  partner  and  director 
;  of  print,  Janson  reported  that  newspaper 
j  print  advertising  was  down  10%  over  the 
:  past  five  years,  with  classified  down  about 
35%.  He  reported  that  he  did  not  see 
much  potential  for  growth,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  the  least  flexible  and  most 
;  antiquated  media  owners. 

Yet  newspapers  are  continuing  to  step 
up  their  online  efforts.  In  its  analysis  of 
the  March  FAS-FAX,  the  NAA 
noted  that  newspaper  Web  sites 
averaged  56  million  or  37%  of  all 
online  users  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  —  an  8%  increase 
compared  to  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

But  is  this  enough  in  terms  of 
advertisers?  OMD’s  Jackson  says 
advertisers  look  at  the  total  audi¬ 
ence  and  thinks  a  newspaper’s  Web  site 
offers  value.  But  he  stops  short  there.  “I 
don’t  believe  they  are  consumed  in  the 
same  way,”  he  explains  about  the  print 
and  online  product.  “There’s  not  the  same 
level  of  engagement  with  an  online  ad  as 
with  a  print  ad.  People  pick  up  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  read  the  news  and  look  at  the 
advertisements.” 

Looking  ahead  to  print  circ.  Bear 
Stearns  analyst  Alexia  Quadrani  thinks 
that  past  losses  are  something  to  get  used 
to:  “I  think  now  we  are  in  a  more  frag¬ 
mented  marketplace,  and  you  should 
expect  declines  in  the  2%  to  3%  range.” 
Her  sense  from  advertisers  is  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  “be-all,  end-all”  place  for 
media  buys.  “They  feel  like  they  have  the 
leverage  and  the  pricing  power,”  says 
Quadrani.  And  investors,  she  adds,  are 
“frustrated  with  the  ones  saying  ‘Don’t 
worry,  it  \vill  all  come  back.’” 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  newspaper 
companies  have  to  invest  in  diverse  chan¬ 
nels  while  simultaneously  reducing  their 
reliance  on  the  core  print  product.  “As  the 
‘net  paid’  marketplace  corrects  itself  over 
time,  the  audience  that  is  being  delivered 
to  the  advertiser  through  a  newspaper’s 
brand  in  its  market  is  growing,  not 
shrinking,”  insists  John  Kimball,  the 
NAA’s  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
marketing  officer. 

“The  point  is  that  the  mix  of  audience 
is  changing,  and  total  audience  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  are  uniquely  poised  to 
take  advantage  of  that  —  and  advertisers 
are  starting  to  understand  that  as  well. 
Now  the  challenge  for  us  is  to  package  it 
in  ways  they  want.”  @ 
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Options  for  electronic  circulation 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG  ANB  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WITH  PUBLISHERS  LOOKING  TO  SLOW  CIRCULATION  DECLINES 
and  shrink  production  costs,  technology  exists  to  create 
a  product  that  can  accomplish  both. 

The  success  of  on-screen  replicas  —  digital  duplicates 
of  ink-on-paper  editions  —  will  depend  on  whether  readers  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  newspaper  to  its  Web  site  will  still  prefer  the  “paper”  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  an  electronic  display  smaller  than  most  newspaper  formats. 

But  not  too  small;  usefulness  and  attraction  diminish  with  display 
size.  Resolution  and  navigation  capabilities  make  computers  suitable 
devices,  and  some  day  “radio  paper”  with  “electronic  ink”  may 

combine  receiving  and  rendering  in  some-  Where  not  so  long  ago  two  suppliers 

thing  as  convenient  and  pocketable  as  the  dominated  this  area,  and  a  third  soon 

editions  now  delivered  to  driveways.  Any-  turned  its  similar  technology  to  the  same 
thing  smaller,  however,  and  a  newspaper  purpose,  now  at  least  five  more  companies 
must  be  reformatted  for  a  tablet  or  “e-  offer  the  means  to  present  pages  as  pixels, 

book,”  or  reduced  to  headlines,  sports  The  basis  of  replica  editions  has  been  a 

scores,  and  abbreviated  weather  forecasts  production  reality  for  years;  Conversion  to 

for  PDAs  or  cell-phone  screens.  digital  prepress  meant  newspaper  pages 

Publishers’  need  for  numbers  and  the  were  no  longer  pasted  together  in  a  com- 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  acceptance  of  posing  room.  With  virtual  pages  assembled 
e-editions  as  paid  circulation  have  encour-  on  screen,  printed  pages  are  the  replicas  — 

aged  competition  among  suppliers  of  solu-  tangible  facsimiles  of  electronic  originals, 
tions  to  create  and  deliver  digital  editions.  So  most  newspapers  already  have  the  un- 


Where  not  so  long  ago  two  suppliers 
dominated  this  area,  and  a  third  soon 
turned  its  similar  technology  to  the  same 
purpose,  now  at  least  five  more  companies 
offer  the  means  to  present  pages  as  pixels. 

The  basis  of  replica  editions  has  been  a 
production  reality  for  years;  Conversion  to 
digital  prepress  meant  newspaper  pages 
were  no  longer  pasted  together  in  a  com¬ 
posing  room.  With  virtual  pages  assembled 
on  screen,  printed  pages  are  the  replicas  — 
tangible  facsimiles  of  electronic  originals. 

So  most  newspapers  already  have  the  un- 


Electronic  replicas,  as  in  this  Oigitecs  photo 
illustration,  combine  familiarity  and  expanded 
functionality. 

processed  substance  of  electronic  editions. 
And  an  electronic  replica  is  no  mere  video 
simulacrum.  Readers  may  hold  and  fold 
paper  editions,  but  inked  copies  don’t  offer 
instant  links  to  publishers’  and  advertisers’ 
Web  sites,  archives,  or  audio/video  clips. 

By  at  least  early  2001,  several  electronic 
alternatives  were  possible;  CDs;  Portable 
Document  Format  files,  delivered  by  e-mail 
or  at  their  own  Web  sites;  and,  e.xploiting 
advances  in  mark-up  language  and  optical 
character  recognition,  versatile  download¬ 
able  digital  documents. 

In  tbe  last  option,  users  may  navigate  an 
edition  via  table  of  contents,  page  thumb¬ 
nails,  page  numbers,  even  by  virtually  turn¬ 
ing  pages,  in  all  cases  clicking  on  w’batever 
page,  story,  photo,  or  ad  they  wish  to  view, 
read,  or  magnify.  Several  types  of  content 
searching  are  possible. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  ABC  ap¬ 
proved  electronic  editions  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion  if  U.S.  publishers  charge  at  least  25% 
of  the  single-copy  or  home-delivery  price. 

Non-replicas  also  may  qualify  under  the 
same  pricing  scheme  if  they  “maintain  the 
same  basic  identity  of  the  core  newspaper,” 
according  to  ABC  rules,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  specially  zoned  e-pajjers  and  editions 
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laid  out  to  make  best  use  of  various  hand¬ 
held  devices’  smaller  formats.  Most,  if  not 
all  edition-replication  vendors  are  consider¬ 
ing  compatibility  with  handheld  devices;  at 
least  three,  NewspaperDirect,  alfa  Media, 
and  Tecnavia,  have  talked  about  such  work. 

An  ABC  spokeswoman  says  that  al¬ 
though  electronic  editions  originally  had 
to  be  identical  to  print  editions  to 
qualify  as  paid  circulation,  the 
bureau  recognized  that  greater 
flexibility  would  be  needed  as 
technology  and  markets  changed. 

Whereas  a  replica  was  essentially 
taken  from  PDFs,  she  says,  a  non¬ 
replica  “allows  more  freedom” 
in  devising  and  using  an  electronic 
edition.  “It  doesn’t  necessarily  have 
to  look  like  a  newspaper.”  Nor  must 
it  have  the  same  ads. 

If  the  identity  of  the  newspaper  is 
obvious  and  unchanged,  and  “if 
someone  is  willing  to  pay  that  basic 
25%,”  says  the  ABC  spokeswoman,  any¬ 
thing  from  a  cell-phone-screen  alert  to  an 
entire  Web  site  would  count  as  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Willingness  to  pay  for  Web  sites  and 
cell-phone  alerts,  however,  likely  will  make 
all  the  difference.  And  until  handhelds  are 
standardized  and  support  multi-publica¬ 
tion  use,  the  replica  makes  sense  because 
newspapers  already  generate  page  files  and 
many  millions  of  readers  already  have  PCs. 

Publishers  have  been  cutting  back  on  free 
and  deeply  discounted  copies,  along  with 
distant  or  marginal  distribution,  and  “paid 
circulation  is  really  what  they’re  looking 
for,”  says  Terry  Bowman,  president  of 
replica-edition  supplier  Digitecs. 

Downloading  the  editions  may  be  even 
more  attractive  when  readers  are  out  of 
publishers’  circulation  areas.  Bowman 
pointed  to  snowbirds  as  a  natural  reader- 
ship  for  online  editions,  which  he  says  are 
“published  most  times  before  the  regular 
newspaper  is  finished.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Boston-based 
Christian  Science  Monitor  says  that  printed 
copies  are  available  in  all  the  church’s  U.S. 
reading  rooms,  but  those  overseas  rely  on 
the  electronic  edition,  as  do  readers  without 
same-day  delivery. 

TVaditionally,  publishers  contract  remote 
printing  and  distribution  or  they  air-freight 
copies.  Third-party,  subscription  or  on- 
demand  copies  (usually  11x17  inches)  also 
are  produced  on  high-volume  digital  print¬ 
ers  and  distributed  via  automated  kiosks, 
hotels,  and  cruise  ships  —  successors  to  the 
early-1990s’  fax  editions.  But  they  are  not 
always  available  and  can  be  costly. 

Among  suppliers  of  electronic-replica¬ 


tion  solutions,  arrangements  are  similar  for 
licensing  their  software  or  hosting  ereation 
and  distribution  of  e-editions  for  a  fee. 

According  to  the  Audit  Bureau,  last  fall 
130  member  U.S.  dailies  reported  publish¬ 
ing  such  editions.  Todays  142  are  doing  so. 
Using  averages  for  four-  to  six-day  (non- 
Sunday)  subscriptions,  total  circulation 


MerlinOne  Live  Edition  tracks  attention  to  con¬ 
tent  (top).  Tecnavia  hosts  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

of  those  editions  rose  from  less  than 
470,000  to  well  over  492,000  copies  over 
the  same  period. 

Found  in  translation 

In  the  1990s,  Israel’s  Olive  Software,  with 
offices  in  Denver,  devised  a  way  to  capture 
both  the  appearance  of  and  information  in 
old  newspapers  and  microfilms.  The  digi¬ 
tally  preserved  papers  can  be  viewed  as  they 
originally  appeared  or  read  as  plain  text, 
and  their  content  can  be  searched. 

But  while  most  competed  with  Olive’s 
ActivePaper  Archive,  Olive  used  the  same 
technology  to  create  its  ActivePaper  Daily. 

Another  company,  NewsStand,  went 
right  into  creating  and  delivering  e-editions 
—  a  competitive  advantage,  says  Bradley  C. 
Dinkmeyer,  its  director  of  newspaper  sales 
for  the  Americas.  “What  sets  us  apart  is 
we’ve  been  in  it  the  longest,  since  1999,  with 
our  first  paper  launching  in  2001.” 

Now  the  Austin,  Texas-based  company 
creates  e-editions  for  more  than  200  news¬ 
papers,  ranging  from  The  New  York  Times 
(which  invested  in  the  company)  to  the 


twice-monthly,  6,000-circulation  News 
From  Indian  Country. 

As  it  grew,  NewsStand  shifted  its 
emphasis  from  technology  to  circulation 
and  marketing  expertise.  E-editions  can 
help  newspapers  market  print  editions,  says 
Dinkmeyer,  eiting  a  paper  that  had  some 
100,000  Sunday-only  customers.  “They 
were  very’  loyal,”  he  says,  but  direct  mail  and 
telemarketing  failed  to  convert  them  to 
weekend,  let  alone  seven-day,  subscriptions. 

“Wbat  the  paper  did  was  start  a  direct- 
mail  campaign  that  said,  ‘To  thank  you  for 
being  a  loyal  Sunday-only  subscriber,  we 
will  give  you  access  to  [the  other  six  days 
of]  our  electronic  edition  for  no  additional 
cost,’”  Dinkmeyer  says.  E-editions  will  be 
sent  for  the  length  of  the  Sunday  home- 

delivery  subscription,  he  adds. 

The  arrangement  manages  to 
combine  a  loyalty  reward  with  a 
strong  sampling  program,  re¬ 
ducing  circulation-acquisition 
costs.  In  the  first  four  weeks, 
7,200  subscribers  added  days  or 
the  full  week  to  home-delivery 
subscriptions. 

NewspaperDirect  also  began 
in  1999,  preparing  page  files  to 
print  same-day  editions  around 
the  world.  That’s  still  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  its  business.  The 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  company  rep¬ 
resents  300  newspapers  and 
arranges  for  printing  same-day  editions  at 
500  locations  in  some  80  nations. 

Increasingly,  though,  NewspaperDirect 
emphasizes  its  ability  to  manipulate  the 
digital  content  of  e-editions  in  ways  that 
extend  the  newspapers’  reach.  One  feature, 
for  instance,  is  instant  translation.  “We  can 
now  take  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  translate 
[it]  into  Spanish  or  Chinese,”  says  Newspa¬ 
perDirect  Vice  President  Steven  Townsley. 

Maintaining  the  essential  design  of  the 
newspaper  is  the  most  important  selling 
point  for  e-editions’  many  niche  audiences, 
adds  Strategic  Development  Director  Igor 
Smirnoff.  “Libraries,  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions,  media  marketing  agencies  —  they 
want  to  see  how  an  article  is  played,”  he  says. 

Similarly,  publishers  and  advertisers  have 
an  interest  in  measuring  content  consump¬ 
tion.  Using  new  software  in  conjunction 
with  monitored  use  of  its  service’s  naviga¬ 
tion  tools,  the  company’s  Reading  Map 
technology  can  track  reader  behavior, 
showing  what  is  viewed  —  practically  down 
to  paragraph  level  —  and  recording  the 
time  spent  there  (E^P,  April  2006). 

Newspaper  in  Education  (NIE)  is  anoth¬ 
er  expanding  niche  for  e-editions,  especially 
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because  replicas  qualify  under  ABC  rules. 

“Ever  since  the  rule  changes,  a  lot  of  our 
focus  has  been  on  NIE  e-editions,  as  part  of 
an  overall  e-strategy,”  says  Olive  Software 
Sales  Manager  Richard  Peterson.  At  the 
Nexpo  trade  show  in  March,  Olive  showed 
off  its  ActivePaper  Archive,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  newspapers  taking  con¬ 
trol  of  their  archives.  But  he  notes  that 
replica  papers  continue  to  find  markets. 

The  Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  which 
jointly  operates  The  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  uses  Olive  replicas  exten¬ 
sively  in  NIE  programs.  This  spring,  DNAs 
“Beyond  the  Blackboard”  workshops  are 
focusing  on  using  them  in  classrooms. 

“I  fully  expected  we  would  have  a 
lot  of  people  changing  from  print  to 
the  electronic  editions,”  says  Post/ 

News  Educational  Services  Manager 
Dana  Plewka.  In  fact,  though,  the 
number  of  classes  ordering  print 
programs  increased  along  with  new 
business  in  e-editions.  “Year  over  year, 
we’re  ahead  of  where  we  expected  to 
be  on  the  print  side,  and  we’re  way 
over  expectations  on  the  electronic 
side,”  she  adds. 

Searchability  makes  electronic  NIE 
ideal  for  older  students’  research,  whereas 
in  primary  grades,  Plewka  says,  students 
like  the  tactile  aspect  of  print. 

A  multimedia  experience 

Offering  network  maintenance,  Web 
hosting,  site  design,  e-commerce  solutions, 
and  computer  sales  and  service,  Digitecs 
has  been  around  since  2002,  when  it  intro¬ 
duced  NewsPort.  With  that  software,  re¬ 
named  type  Wares,  the  Canton,  Ohio,  firm 
creates  on-screen  editions  for  approximate¬ 
ly  40  U.S.  newspapers  (and  some  books  and 
newsletters).  Many  are  small  to  mid-size 
papers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Bowman 
stresses  that  typeWares’  aim  was  affordable 
automated  processing,  with  a  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  in  “three  to  six  months,  max.” 

In  creating  daily  e-editions,  he  says,  type¬ 
Wares  integrates  “a  lot  of  streaming  video” 
to  provide  editorial  and  advertising  content 
with  a  multimedia  dimension.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  will  work  from  microfilm  to  create 
an  archive  of  searchable  electronic  replicas. 

TypeWares’  automated  creation  of 
e-editions  amounts  to  a  one-step  process 
for  publishers  —  dragging  a  PDF  file  to  an 
FTP  upload  for  processing.  The  system 
tracks  usage,  IP  addresses,  and  accounts. 

Three  typeWares  packages  range  from 
basic  features  and  functions  to  full  controls, 
e-commerce,  and  extended  capabilities. 

The  largest  package  includes  controlling 


access  to  archived  material  and  displaying 
ads  according  to  user  demographics. 

“We  can  hold  approximately  10  years  of  a 
newspaper’s  files  on  a  100-gig  drive,”  says 
Bowman,  adding  that  most  publishers  need 
minimal,  relatively  inexpensive  hardw  are. 

For  almost  all  clients,  typeWares  provides 
some  customization,  working  with  newspa¬ 
pers’  designers  to  achieve  a  desired  look  and 
function.  Bowman  cites  work  that  allows 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  to  generate 
five  zoned  editions  automatically.  Some 
especially  attractive  or  useful  work,  he  adds, 
finds  its  way  into  the  standard  package. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  offering 
Web  services,  software  development  and 
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Her  papers  are 

“way  over  expec¬ 

tations  on  the 

electronic  side.” 

—DANA  PLEWKA 

Educational  Services  Manager, 

The  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 

Mountain  News 

data  cleansing,  India’s  Bodhtree  Consulting 
is  at  work  internationally  and  serves  some 
larger  customers.  Since  launching  Press- 
mart  in  fall  of 2003,  Bodhtree  has  created 
on-screen  editions  for  48  newspapers  in  18 
countries,  according  to  CEO  Sanjiv  Gupta. 

In  early  March,  Trinity  Mirror  Midlands, 
part  of  Britain’s  largest  newspaper  group, 
chose  Pressmart  to  electronically  publish  its 
Birmingham  Post,  Birmingham  Mail, 
Coventry  Evening  Standard,  doiA  Sunday 
Mercury.  After  free  trials  (475  persons 
signed  up  in  the  first  24  hours).  Trinity 
Midlands  began  charging  in  April. 

The  Posfs  acting  editor,  Tony  Lennox,  in 
April  called  on-screen  availability  “particu¬ 
larly  popular  with  expatriate  readers,”  who 
subscribed  from  as  far  away  as  Hong  Kong, 
India,  and  New  Zealand.  “These  people 
were  previously  unable  to  get  their  hands 
on  a  copy  of  the  newspaper.” 

Besides  the  usual  navigation  options  and 
printing  from  text  view,  users  may  easily 
e-mail  editors,  use  Microsoft’s  speech 
engine  to  hear  stories  read  to  them,  return 
to  stories  bookmarked  in  a  clippings  area, 
and  access  recent  back  issues. 

Like  typeWares,  Pressmart  can,  at  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  discretion,  dynamically  replace  ads 
according  users’  data,  including  sex,  com¬ 
mercial  behavior,  and  location,  according  to 
Bodhtree  Business  Manager  Navneet  Taori. 

Pressmart  publications  also  can  create 


RSS  feeds,  “page  by  page  or  entire  editions, 
as  the  publisher  wants  it  to  be,”  says  Taori. 

Features  include  comprehensive  index¬ 
ing,  slide  shows,  picture  and  ad  searches, 
personalization,  and  a  real-time  news  crawl 
atop  the  screen  (which,  like  ads,  may  be 
clicked  for  linked  information  ^md  clips). 

From  archive  to  live 

More  recently  joining  the  fray  for  elec¬ 
tronic  editions  are  two  names  known  for 
image  handling:  Switzerland’s  Tecnavia,  a 
newspaper  vendor  since  the  mid-1980s, 
and  home-grown  MerlinOne,  founded  a 
few  years  later.  Their  move  expands  on 
e.xpertise  in  storing  and  retrieving  informa¬ 
tion,  recently  including  electronic 
tearsheets. 

Tecnavia,  with  an  office  in 
Burnsville,  Minn.,  generates  electronic 
editions  from  NewsMemory,  a  soft¬ 
ware  suite  that  also  provides  archiv¬ 
ing,  e-tearsheets  (its  partner,  Shoom, 
supplies  electronic  ad  proofing,  tear¬ 
sheeting,  invoicing,  and  payment 
systems),  and  electronic  clips  (it  set  up 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Association’s 
clipping  bureau). 

Originally,  explains  U.S.  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  Diane  Amato,  NewsMemory  “was  es¬ 
sentially  a  viewer  for  our  page  archive.” 

Now  vvdth  electronic-edition  capabilities, 
the  system  is  distinguished  by  the  speed 
with  which  it  loads,  she  says.  Like  others, 
Tecnavia  will  customize  on-screen  presen¬ 
tation  —  not  the  edition  itself,  but  the  way 
it  interfaces  with  the  user. 

“I’m  not  forced  to  navigate  a  PDF,”  Amato 
says,  explaining  that,  similar  to  other  ap¬ 
proaches,  page  files  are  converted  to  Exten¬ 
sible  Markup  Language,  then  segmented  by 
component.  Because  an  edition  is  down¬ 
loaded,  response  is  fast,  with  no  calls  back 
to  the  server.  Selected  stories  default  to  text 
view.  Issues  remain  accessible  for  30  days. 

To  generate  extra  revenue,  Tecnavia  can 
automatically  bring  online-only  ads  to 
screen  when  certain  stories  are  called  up 
from  an  electronic  edition. 

Tecnavia  first  offered  its  e-paper  product 
in  2001  in  Europe.  In  Britain  it  put  The 
Guardian  on  screen.  A  few  years  ago  it 
replicated  Gannett’s  Florida  Today,  in 
Melbourne.  This  year,  Gannett’s  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  The  Detroit  News,  owned  by 
MediaNews  Group,  launched  on-screen 
editions  using  NewsMemory’  —  largely  to 
realize  savings  on  internal  use  and  beca  use 
of  “a  heavy  NIE  push,”  says  Amato.  Tecna¬ 
via  also  will  replicate  MediaNews’ Alameda, 
Calif.,  Newspaper  Group. 

The  Herald-Palladium,  Paxton  Media’s 
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evening  paper  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
sends  pages  at  midnight  to  Tecnavia,  which 
prepares  and  posts  the  e-edition  —  and  its 
content  automatically  updates  the  paper’s 
Web  site,  according  to  Amato.  That  last 
step  is  the  work  of  Tecnavia’s  latest  News- 
Memory  module,  e-Webmaster,  which 
creates  an  automated  Web  site  from  the 
pages  of  the  paper.  It  enables  near-simulta¬ 
neous  electronic  replication  of  the  print 
edition  and  updating  of  a  paper’s  Web  site 
—  essentially  pouring  page  content  into 
preformed  Web  templates. 

With  its  own  e-tearsheet  tech-  ,  . 
nology,  PDF  file  availability,  and  a  ;  "  !! 
control  file  for  assembly.  Merlin-  i  * 

One  saw  it  “had  the  makings  for  an  “  * 
electronic  edition,”  says  its  founder 
and  president,  David  Tenenbaum.  . 

His  new  Live  Edition  is  'f  ■_ 

“trained”  to  recognize  a  paper’s  i 
components  —  beds,  bylines,  etc. 

Initial  edition  creation  consists  of 
building  a  wire  frame,  then  click-  r 

ing  on  each  element  ^md  defining  ^ 

it  in  an  adjacent  list  of  text  block  f 

types  —  by  which  process  the  sys- 
tern  learns  to  recognize  a  paper’s 
components.  “A  side  effect,”  says 
Tenenbaum,  “is  that  we  can  give  Susan  / 
you  an  XML  data  stream”  for  use  where  i 
on  other  platforms. 

Live  Edition  navigation  capabilities  de¬ 
rive  from  the  intelligent  “page  cracking”  the 
system  uses  to  learn  replication,  says  Sales 
and  Marketing  Vice  President  John  Harri¬ 
son.  In  creating  the  system,  Tenenbaum 
says,  developers  soon  realized  that  working 
with  PDFs  was  too  slow.  So  they  adopted 
Ajax  (asynchronous  JavaScript  and  XML), 
the  Web-interaction  appro^lch  Google  uses 
for  maps,  breaking  page  files  into  tiles. 

Live  Edition  can  automatically  turn 
URl^  and  reporters’  e-mail  addresses  into 
links.  Open  zoning  feeds  subscribers  their 
local  zoned  editions  while  allowing  them  to 
switch  to  see  another  zone’s  edition.  The 
same  capabilities  can  be  applied  to  elec  ¬ 
tronic  tearsheets  and  invoices,  ad  submis¬ 
sion  via  the  Web,  and  archiving. 

The  system  can  track  use  of  all  content, 
recording  number  and  duration  of  views  for 
stories  and  ads  and  every  ad  click.  Harrison 
says  a  clickable  toll-free  telephone  number 
specific  to  a  newspaper  could  be  tracked  as 
well.  All  advertising  and  editorial  content 
can  be  sorted  and  presented  by  number  of 
views  —  the  section  and  page  of  each  chart¬ 
ed  together.  A  new  capability.  Smart  Session 
Replay,  allows  sampling  of  anonymous 
reader  sessions  —  replaying  how  a  reader 
used  a  given  edition  in  a  given  session. 


MerlinOne’s  first  users  are  The  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Newsday  in  Melville, 
N.Y.  The  latter  identified  several  uses  for 
replicas:  internally  replacing  2,400  printed 
copies  and  the  several  hundred  air-shipped 
to  Washington,  D.C.;  externally  for  those 
who  prefer  on-screen  delivery  and  as  a 
bonus  to  seven-day  print  subscribers. 

From  Newsday’s  parent  company.  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Technology  Projects  Man¬ 
ager  Jim  Hitchman  turned  up  with  Chicago 
Trihum  Development  Vice  President  Owen 


StaiTribune 


Susan  Albright,  editorial  page  editor  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
where  all  free  staff  copies  are  now  electronic  replica  editions 


Youngman  at  MerlinOne’s  booth  on 
Nexpo’s  last  day  in  Chicago.  “This  is  a  case 
where  we’re  glad  we  didn’t  jump  too  soon,” 
said  Youngman.  “Obviously  we  prefer  to 
have  one  vendor  for  all  of  Tribune.” 

Hitchman  later  noted  that  MerlinOne 
already  handled  Tribune  e-tearsheeting, 
and  “all  of  Tribune’s  pages  are  in  there  and 
available.”  And  not  only  can  MerlinOne 
take  apart  pages,  but  Tribune  papers’  CCI 
pagination  also  supplies  metadata  that 
identify  everything  on  every  page. 

New  from  Europe 

Earlier  this  year,  alfaQuest  and  its  Ger¬ 
man  affiliate  alfa  Media  Partner  opened  a 
U.S.  unit  at  alfaQuest’s  Rolling  Meadows, 
Ill.,  offices.  Besides  alfa  AdCounter,  which 
enables  customers  to  design  and  book  ads 
via  the  Web,  the  new  company,  alfa  Media 
Solutions,  offers  alfa  e-dition  replicas. 

Available  for  2V2  years,  e-dition  pro¬ 
gressed  from  a  full-PDF  version  to  one  with 
expanded  options  using  XML  data  from 
editorial  front  ends  —  for  example,  convert¬ 
ing  XML  to  MP3  for  spoken-word  output 
(alfa  e-Voice)  that  can  be  downloaded  to 
an  iPod,  according  to  alfa  Media  Solutions 
President  Guido  Falcenberg.  Another  jx)ssi- 
bility  —  what  Product  Manager  Jens  Em¬ 


merich  calls  a  “simple”  and  “cheap”  internal 
solution  —  is  an  e-paper  page  archive. 

Users  may  pull  all  content  from  the  serv¬ 
er  or  download  an  entire  edition  in  a  PDF 
file.  “Normally  we  don’t  show  the  PDF,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  too  slow,”  says  Falcenberg,  citing 
reliance  on  dynamic  HTML  and  JPEG  for 
display.  For  the  look  and  feel  of  Web  sites 
supporting  presentation  of  replicas,  “every 
publisher  can  have  his  own  design,”  he  adds. 

In  addition  to  variations  on  standard 
capabilities  (viewing,  navigating,  enlarging, 
communicating,  linking),  alfa 
e-dition  now  also  offers  reporting 
on  reader  counts. 

The  company  has  customers  in 
Europe,  where,  Falcenberg  says, 
replica  editions  only  began  to 
catch  on  after  last  October’s  Ifra 
expo  and  congress.  Emmerich 
says  publishers  learn  what  the 
other  is  up  to,  and,  when  it  comes 
to  technology  solutions,  they 
want  to  be  among  the  first  to 
adopt  them,  but  not  the  first. 

Circulation  also  is  a  struggle  in 
much  of  Europe,  where  electron¬ 
ic  editions  are  recognized  as  paid 
circulation  if  they  replicate  print 
Tribune,  editions,  are  paid  for  by  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  meet  certain  other  con¬ 
ditions,  adds  Falcenberg. 

At  Nexpo,  alfa  Media  showed  some  of  its 
German  customers’  editions  and  tests  using 
sample  pages  from  Scripps  Treasure  Coast 
Newspapers  in  Florida.  Since  the  show,  says 
alfaQuest  President  Dennis  E.  Nierman, 
the  company  has  been  negotiating  con¬ 
tracts  with  several  parties  and  will  likely 
soon  see  its  first  U.S.  users. 

“Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  said  to 
ourselves,  ‘No,  it’s  not  the  right  time  to  get 
into  it,’”  says  Nierman.  But  after  alfa’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  Europe,  the  company  decided  to  test 
the  waters.  Unlike  its  competitors,  alfa 
Media  adds  on-screen  and  audio  output  to 
a  longstanding  print-output  business.  “It’s 
just  a  natural  for  us,”  he  adds. 

And  for  publishers  and  readers? 

Emmerich  sees  back-up  as  yet  another 
use  for  electronic  editions.  If  paper  copies 
cannot  be  printed  or  delivered,  a  publisher 
can  e-mail  the  URL  from  which  a  replica 
may  be  downloaded.  He  cites  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict’s  trip  to  Bavaria  in  September,  when 
Regensburg’s  Mitte/hayerische  Zeitung, 
unable  to  fill  newsracks  and  retail  locations 
near  the  train  station  owing  to  security  con¬ 
cerns,  plans  to  rely  on  its  electronic  edition. 

“If  you  do  have  [a  replica],”  he  says,  “you 
find  more  and  more  benefits  that  you  did 
not  find  before.”  ® 
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-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 

-ANNOUNCEMENTS-  ■ 

PUZZLES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Miami’s  Community  Newspapers  is 
looking  to  grow  and  maybe  we  can  do  it 
together.  We  have  the  buildings,  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  printing  equipment.  If  you 
have  a  paper  in  the  area  and  want  to 
grow  with  a  partner  or  perhaps  even  set 
the  stage  for  your  retiring  and  think  that 
we  might  have  something  to  talk  about 
call  Michael  Miller  at  (305)  669-7355  ext. 
249  or  Email  to: 

michael@communitynewspapers.com 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Well  Established  Company  supplying 
editorial  supplies  is  for  sale  due  to  owner 
retirement.  Primary  product  is  consuma¬ 
ble  used  by  reporters  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  nationwide.  Excellent 
product,  reputation  and  customer  base. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Classified  4013 
770  Broadway,  7tti  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 
up.  Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  cail  Allen  at: 
(800)941-9907.  ext.  11 


FINANCIAL  BROKER  WANTED 


FINANCIAL  BROKER  WANTED 

Selling  ESE  Network  est.  NY  1972-  a 
book/song  publishing  Company. 

Contact:  Lisa  Litchfield,  P.O  Box  14385, 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89114  (702)  767-9727 
Email:  esenetwork@lasvegas.com 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 


Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 

Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


rTTwmrm 


SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers  j 

Check  ifur  references 
(214)  265-93<M» 
Kickenbacher  IVIedia 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

.  Brokers  ‘  Appraisers  •  ( ionsiiltanis 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
B  O.  BOX  840 
..  ADA,  OK  74821 
W**  580.421.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
P  O.  BOX  2001 
BRANSON.  MO  6561 5 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalmediasales.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


A  Tradition  of  Trust 


Gary  Greene 

Cribb  &  Associates'  Broker 

Before  joining  Cribb  &  Associates,  Gary 
served  as  president  of  Dickson  Media,  a 
Viiginia  based  publishing  company  he 
founded  17  years  ago,  and  grew  to  38  different 
newspaper  and  niche  publishing  operations 
in  10  states  with  more  than  1,200  employees. 

Dickson  was  also  active  in  new  media  /  web 
businesses,  integrating  its  print  products  onto 
web  sites  it  created  and  maintained,  and  also 
assisting  clients  in  developing  e-commerce. 

Prior  to  starting  Dicksoa  Gary  spent  17  years  with  Worrell  Enterprises, 
a  family  owned  print  and  broadcast  media  company  also  based  in 
Virginia.  He  rose  to  executive  vice  president  and  was  in  charge  of  field 
and  corporate  operations  and  acquisitions  for  the  company. 

Gary  Greene:  4iE971-8344  •  ggreene#Cribb.com 


Dave  Sonnichsen 

Tom  Kafavakia 

John  Cribb 

Financial  Analyst 

239403-4133 

406-586-6621 

dsonnicMI^bb.com 

tkaravakisdkribb.com 

jcribbdkribb.com 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CRIBB 

1(M  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774 

Since  1923 

&  Associates,  LLC 

cribb.com 

PUBLICATION  BROKERAGE  ‘  APPRAISAL  ‘  CONSULTING 

Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


INDUSTRY  LEADING 
EXPERTISE. 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


We  speak  from  experience.  I  South/souUwait 
AH  of  our  associates  are  former  •  DavkJ  Emmons 
accomplished  newspaper  ;  (888)237-7244 
publishers.  Call  us  today  to 

confidentiaHy  review  your  own  ;  Southw»s«/Piains/  south 
situation  or  sign  up  for  our  Free  • 

Appraisal  Service  and  view  I 
our  List  of  Properties  For  Sale  at  • 

www-mediamergers.coni.  ;  WWW.IIIC 

Est  1959  Corporate  Offices: 

Lanry  Grimes,  President  24212  Muscari  Court 

GaHherstxjrg,  MO  20882 
(301)263  5016 


East/Naw  England  Midwest 

John  Szefc  Will  Parks 

(845)  291-7367  (309)  797-0302 


Mtn  Statas 
Rollie  Hyde 
(806)  288-4933 


Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 
(731)  694-2149  (973)  729-2973 


www.mediamergers.com  ■ 

^  waGrimes 

sr  ^Company 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Two  county  seat  weeklies  with  strong 
sister  weekly,  gross  revenues  above 
$725,000-in  upper  plains.  Are  you  look¬ 
ing  to  buy  or  sell?  Contact  our  offices  to¬ 
day  to  discuss  a  potential  acquisition  or 
a  sale.  Edward  Anderson,  Broker,  Na¬ 
tional  Media  Associates,  (417)  336-3457 


-EQUIPMENTS SUPPLIES-  ■ 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


POST PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


WE  KNOW 

WS  PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

~Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WISCONSIN  MEDIA  GROUP 

Unopposed  county  seat  weekly  news¬ 
paper/shopper.  Excellent  cash  flow 
performer.  1000-r  new  jobs  to  be  creat¬ 
ed  by  2  in  county  commercial  projects, 
plus.  Gary  Krayshak,  P.O.  Box  639, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wl  54495 


Mi  niA  PARTNERS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper.  Fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


•  630  Inserters 


2299  Inserters 


1472  Inserters 


Alphaliner  Inserters  - 1 


lUM 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&JF1 5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


FINE  COLORADO  WEEKLIES 

3  Colorado  weeklies  in  growing  market. 
Revenue  $800,000.  Cash  flow  43%. 
Rickenbacher  Media,  (214)  265-9300  or 
rmedia@msn.com 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

Perris  City  News,  established  1997,  an 
adjudicated  (weekly)  newspaper  for  the 
City  of  Perris,  Riverside  County, 
California  carries  all  city  legals  gross 
$120K/year,  asking  $450K  call  Gary 
(951)657-1810 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


urrcntiv  Av 


n  n  F3  mm  n  rrm  I 


GOSS  I’RBANITE  1000  series  printing  unit  -  refurbished. 

GOSS  C.’OMMr.NTTY  units  (mono,  stacked  2-4  highs) 

Two  tandem  sets  of  ^L\RTIN  splicers. 

7-unit  HARRIS  VISCA'ISD  with  JF15  folder  &  50HP  drive. 

4- unit  H.VRRIS  Vise,’ press,  1981  vintage. 

Twinned  WEB  LEADER  press  lines  each  consisting  of  4  mono  units 
and  one  Quadracolor  unit,  folder  and  50HP  drive. 

NEWS  KING  units  &  KJ6  folder,  available  immediatelv. 

Two  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units.  22  cut  -off  (578mm). 

5- unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2: 1  folder,  five  .VlEG's. 

St  yXIT  A  Lenexa,  KS  66285 

J  AIM  AjxiLLM  JLJ  (SOO)  255-6746  ‘Fax  (913)  492-6217 

“  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  COBPOflATION  '1 _ l„  _ _ 

an  Inland  Industries  Company  .inl«Uldn6WS.COtn 


DECLINING  CIRCULATION . . .  LACK  OF  GROWTH? 


For  another  insight  in  the  deciining 
circuiation  and  iack  of  growth  potentiai 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  read... 

BIG  STUFF  NEWS.  Issue  #1 


Mini  Coior  Towers 

presses 

•  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4", 

22",  21  1/2",  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45" 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 
Tel;  (800)  821-6257  Fax:  (323)  256-7607 

www.neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Com- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
Wedoitall!!!!! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


STTrrPTTT 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PR0STARTS.COM 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts" 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475*www.metro-news.com 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


DESIGN  SERVICES 

DESIGN  CRITIQUES 

Accomplished  editor/page  designer 
offers  evaluation  of  your  newspaper’s 
visual  presentation,  as  well  as  customized 
guidelines  for  making  your  pages 
more  attractive  and  professional. 
E-mail  inquiries  to  nuj72@comcast.net, 
subject  BRIGHTPAGE. 

_ RESEARCH _ 

RESEARCH 


Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 
Free  industry  newsletter! 


at  bigstuff-stepper.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Journalism  Faculty 


Stony  Brook  University  invites  applications  for  a  faculty  position  in  our  proposed  liberal 
arts  Journalism  degree  program  The  successful  candidate  will  help  shape  and  lead  a  track 
in  print  journalism.  The  program  also  contemplates  tracks  in  broadcast  and  online  journal¬ 
ism  and  innovative  approaches  to  skills  convergence  across  all  journalism  disciplines 
The  successful  applicant  will  play  a  key  role  in  helping  to  structure  the  entire  journalism 
program  and  prepare  it  for  eventual  accreditation.  Required:  National  or  regional  reputa¬ 
tion  in  print  journalism  with  a  minimum  of  seven  years  of  experience  in  reporting  and/or 
editing  news  on  daily  newspapers  with  circulation  of  250,000  or  more  Proven  professional 
record  of  leadership  and  interpersonal  skills,  be  able  to  demonstrate  strong  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  and  possess  extensive  industry  connections  helpful  to  the  program 
Teaching  experience  is  a  strong  plus  and  candidates  should  have  the  background  and 
ability  to  teach  broad  journalism  and  news-related  courses.  This  is  a  tenure-track  position 
and  salary  and  rank  are  negotiable  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is 
filled  but  applications  received  by  June  26. 2006.  will  be  given  first  consideration 
Please  submit  your  resume  and  a  one  page  summary  of  your  vision  of  the 
Journalism  School  of  the  future  to:  Journalism  Faculty  Search  Committee 
c/o  Jennifer  Curtis,  Journalism  Program.  Humanities  Building  2086 
Stony  Brook  University,  Stony  Brook,  NY  11794-5350  ST#NY 

Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Please  TT  TT  AU  ^ 

visit  wwwstonybf00k.edu/cjo  for  employment  information.  1-4  rC 


Your  community  link  to  the  newspaper,  industry  every  week  since 

1884! 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES  WANTED 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Are  you  motivated  by  money?  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  division  of  the  Hearst  Com¬ 
pany,  is  seeking  Account  Executives  for  its  National  Advertising  Division  located  in  San 
Francisco. 

This  sales  individual  will  play  a  major  role  in  maximizing  advertising  revenues  through  in¬ 
novative  marketing  strategies  taking  advantage  of  the  full  San  Francisco  Chronicle  product 
line  and  it’s  subsidiary  products.  This  sales  individual  makes  advertising  proposals  to 
new  and  existing  advertisers/businesses  in  the  assigned  category  to  maximize  market 
share  and  will  monitor  competitive  activity  weekly.  Will  maintain  sales  records  and  issue 
timely  reports  as  required  by  management  and  must  meet  or  exceed  assigned  sales 
quotas. 

The  successful  sales  candidate  will  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  marketing,  advertising 
or  communications,  and/or  3-7  years  sales  related  experience  in  Media  sales-  Newspaper, 
Television,  Radio,  Magazine,  Outdoor.  Must  be  highly  organized,  be  able  to  handle 
multiple  projects  and  have  the  ability  to  plan,  prepare  and  present  major  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Consultative  Selling,  strong  negotiation,  presentation,  communication  and  listening 
skills  are  required. 

Should  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  Outlook  Database,  Word,  Excel,  and  PowerPoint  as  well 
as  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  Internet  as  a  resource.  Requires  a  valid  driver’s  license 
and  accessible  transportation  to  visit  clients.  Occasional  out-of-town  travel  and 
in-town  entertaining  is  required  to  maintain  or  establish  customer  relationships. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  log  onto 

http;//Www.sfchronicle.conVhr  and  click  on  'search  current  job  openings.’ 

OR  forward  your  resume  to:  hrresumes@sfchronicle.com 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  values  diversity  and  encourages  those  who  share 
our  vision  to  apply.  We  support  a  smoke-free,  drug-free  work  environment.  EOE. 


DISPLAY  INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  Company,  the  Northwest’s  premiere  source  for  news  and  information, 
seeks  a  Display  Inside  Sales  Manager  to  lead  advertising  initiatives  for  our  dynamic 
Local  Retail  sales  team. 

Hire,  train  and  coach  inside  sales  reps  for  The  Seattle  Times  &  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
monitor  territory  activity  and  assign  accounts;  work  in  various  industry  segments  to  develop 
customer  partnerships;  use  industry  information  tools  to  identify  and  maximize  new 
business;  and  maintain  communication  with  customers  and  travel  to  prospect  calls. 
Qualifications; 

•3  years  sales  management  experience  in  newspaper/media  and/or  advertising  sales 
•Background  of  effective  management  and  coaching  of  a  large  sales  team 
•Strong  verbal/written  communication,  listening  and  presentation  skills 
•Proven  track  record  of  exceeding  revenue  goals  and  identifying  new  business 
•Four  year  college  degree  in  Communications  or  Business  preferred 
•Excellent  organizational,  time  management,  analytical  and  follow-through  skills 
Named  the  “Most  Livable  City”  in  2005  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Seattle  is  nestled 
between  the  magnificent  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  waters  of  the  Puget 
Sound.  It’s  a  great  place  to  raise  a  family  and  build  a  rewarding  career. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  family-owned  and  operated  company,  involved  with  the  community 
we  serve.  We  offer  a  dynamic  work  environment,  competitive  salaries  and  benefits  and 
are  a  drug-free  workplace.  EOE.  Learn  more  about  us  at:  www.seattletimescompany.com. 
To  apply,  E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  with  title  and  job  code 
ff06-l  1 7/iO  as  a  single  MS  Word  attachment  to  stcom.resumes@seatttetimes.com  or  send 
to:  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  Employment,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  FAX:(206)  493- 
0785. 


TTrarTTTrTTTT 


The  Washington  Examiner  has  an  exciting  new  position  open  as  the  Sales  Manager  for 
Key  Accounts.  This  position  is  responsible  for  leading  and  developing  the  sales  team 
along  with  building  relationships  with  current  customers  to  increase  revenue.  The  Sales 
Manager  for  Key  Accounts  is  also  responsible  for  expanding  the  current  client  base. 
Sales  and  sales  management  experience  is  required. 

The  Washington  Examiner  is  a  Clarity  Media  Group  daily,  free  newspaper  serving  the 
Washington  DC  metro  area.  The  Examiner  is  offering  an  outstanding  compensation  pack¬ 
age  including  bonus  eligibility,  health,  dental,  vision,  life  and  short  term  disability 
insurance  and  a  matching  401(k)  plan.  Now  is  the  time  to  join  a  dynamic  organization  in 
an  exciting  market!  Send  your  resume  by  Email  to: 

E-mail:  kbair@dcexaminer  FAX:  (202)4594996  EOE 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 


CLASSIFIED  INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Express-Times  and  NJN  Publishing,  divisions  of  Penn  Jersey  Advance,  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  an  experienced  and  dynamic  Classified  Inside  Sales  Manager  in  our  call 
center  operation  in  Asbury,  New  Jersey  (Hunterdon  County).  Our  diverse  media  group  in¬ 
cludes  one  daily  (50,000)  and  16  community  weekly  newspapers  (combined  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  312,000),  as  well  as  two  of  the  region’s  leading  websites.  Our  manager  will  lead 
our  commercial/private  party  team,  recruitment  team,  and  retail  inside  sales  team. 

Our  sales  team  continues  to  grow  and  we  need  a  focused,  strategic  thinker  to  lead  our 
team  of  inside  salespeople,  while  also  working  with  senior  management  to  create  strate¬ 
gies  and  implement  new  ideas  to  lead  to  our  continued  growth.  Our  media  solutions  involve 
both  print  and  online  in  an  upscale  and  progressive  market,  so  the  ability  to  effectively  man¬ 
age  in  a  fast  paced,  competitive  and  ever-changing  environment  is  critical. 

Reporting  directly  to  our  Vice  President,  our  sales  manager  must  be  hungry  to  develop 
new  relationships,  demonstrate  the  ability  to  be  creative  in  developing  new  ideas  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  possess  excellent  leadership  qualities  and  love  a  challenge.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  sales  and/or  sales  management  experience  and  a  proven  track  record  in 
a  media  and/or  other  call  center  environment.  We  offer  a  supportive  sales 
environment,  lots  of  resources  to  get  the  iob  done,  excellent  benefits  package,  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  bonus  package  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  If  you  offer  the  talent, 
drive  and  strong  sales  and  management  skills  we  need,  then  we  may  have  a  perfect 
match,  and  we  are  interested  in  talking  to  you.  Send  your  resume  to: 

NJN  Publishing  Company 
Attn:  Sherry  M.  Ferello 

8  Minneakoning  Road  PO  Box  32  Flemington,  NJt  08822 
E-mail:  Jobs@NJNPublishing.com 


Growing  Midwest  daily,  part  of  a  publicly  held  (NYSE),  Fortune  500  newspaper  group 
seeks  a  knowledgeable  and  innovative  ad  director  with  proven  success  in  tapping  market 
potentials  and  growing  revenue.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper,  we  have  an  integrated 
product  line  consisting  of  a  robust  and  rapidly  expanding  online  presence,  a  variety  of 
successful  niche  publications,  and  supportive  commercial  print  and  direct  mail  operations. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  team  player  across  all  functional  lines  who  will  lead 
the  ad  management  team  and  motivate  the  sales  staff  to  grow  local  territory  sales.  Em¬ 
bracing  the  potential  of  Internet  sales  and  niche  publications  is  an  imperative.  This  position 
is  hands  on  where  time  spent  on  the  street  building  client  relationships  through 
face-to-face  communications  pays  dividends.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary,  incentive  op¬ 
portunities,  and  an  exceptional  benefits  package  to  include  pension,  401(k),  stock  pur¬ 
chase,  medical,  dental,  etc. Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

Box  4003 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10003. 

Or  E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #4003  in  subject  heading) 


Online  Sales  Manager  needed  for  Dynamic  Multi  Media  Company.  The  Gainesville  Sun  is 
part  of  the  New  York  Times  Company.  The  Online  Sales  Manager  is  responsible  for 
growing  market  share  and  revenues  online. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  an  extensive  knowledge  and  use  of  online  and  positive 
leadership  qualities  and  the  ability  to  work  as  part  of  a  sales  management  team. 
Motivate,  train  and  develop  members  of  the  sales  staff.  Review  and  analyze  revenue  and 
traffic  reports  to  maximize  performance.  And  will  spend  50%  of  time  in  the  field  making 
sales  calls  and  coaching  the  online  sales  staff. 

Apply  to: 

The  Gainesville  Sun 

Attn:  Susan  Pinder,  Advertising  Director 
2700  SW  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  FI  32608 
E-mail:  susan.pinder@gvillesun.com 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


Vtfe’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION  _ CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  St.  Tammany  News,  a  three  morning  a  week  community  newspaper,  soon  to  be  5 
mornings  per  week,  serving  the  Covington  and  Slidell  areas  of  Louisiana  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  Professional.  Responsibilities  include  the  day-to-day  operation  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  our  circulation  department,  rack  and  dealer  delivery,  billing  and  collections 
and  overseeing  our  independent  contractor  routes. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  also  have  the  responsibilities  of  marketing  and  budgeting  for 
the  circulation  department.  The  right  candidate  must  have  strong  customer  service  and 
computer  skills.  We  offer  competitive  pay  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package  including 
health  insurance,  dental,  vacation,  help  with  relocation  expenses  and  a  401(k)  retirement 
plan. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  references  to  Jeffrey  Scott,  Director  of  Circulation,  Wick 
Communications,  102  Fab  Avenue,  Sierra  Vista,  AZ  85635,  or  E-mail 
material  to  jeff.scott@wickcommunications.com. 

For  this  and  other  openings  visit  www.wickcommunincations.com. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Times  Publishing  Company,  printing  Erie’s  Newspapers  for  over  100  years,  is 
actively  recruiting  an  experienced  Circulation  Sales  Manager.  The  successful  candidate 
will  possess  3-5  years  of  experience  supervising  Circulation  employees  and  5-7  years  of 
a  proven  track  record  of  achieving  successful  circulation  increases  in  their  current  position. 
We  are  seeking  an  individual  who  knows  how  to  generate  ideas,  develop 
appropriate  action  plans,  manage  processes  and  people  and  get  solid  results. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  has  the  ability  to  motivate,  train  and  inspire  Circulation 
Executives  to  achieve  established  goals.  The  candidate  must  have  the  ability  to  think 
strategically,  plan,  develop  and  implement  action  plans  for  growth  that  positively  affect 
the  bottom  line  from  new  and  existing  sources.  A  Bachelor’s  of  Science  Degree  in  Business 
or  related  field  is  required.  A  strong  background  in  Microsoft  Office  Applications 
with  an  emphasis  in  Excel  is  preferred.  We  are  offering  a  competitive  compensation 
package  and  an  extensive  benefits  package.  Please  E-mail  your  confidential  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  references  to: 

E-mail:  hrmanager29@yahoo.com 


CIRCULATION  SALES  DIRECTOR 

Northwest  News  Group  of  Greater  Chicago  (NWNG),  headquartered  in  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois, 
is  the  rapidly  expanding  publisher  of  two  dailies,  the  Northwest  Herald  and  Kane 
County  Chronicle,  eighteen  weeklies,  including;  the  Weekly  Journals,  Lakeland  Journals, 
and  several  niche  publications.  NWNG  also  produces  McHenryCountySports.com,  a  pio¬ 
neering  prep  sports-focused  Web  site. 

We  have  big  plans  in  the  Chicago  suburbs,  one  of  the  fastest-growing  regions  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  need  an  energetic,  creative,  motivated  circulation  sales  person  to  lead  our 
circulation  sales  efforts.  The  Circulation  Sales  Director  is  a  newly  created  position  that 
reports  directly  to  the  VP  of  Circulation  and  Marketing,  and  will  oversee  all  subscriber  ac¬ 
quisitions  including  NIE,  Single  Copy,  Third  Party,  and  Home  Delivery  sales.  We  tight  the 
metro  papers  in  Chicago  and  suburban  papers  on  a  daily  basis. 

We  compete  for  our  share  of  the  market  with  solid  community-focused  journalism  and  un¬ 
matched  customer  service.  We  strive  to  put  out  a  quality  product  that  attracts 
advertisers  and  readers.  We  care  about  our  customers  and  communities  because  we 
work  and  live  here.  With  great  schools,  low  crime  rates  and  plenty  of  entertainment  and 
cultural  choices,  our  market  is  a  place  where  families  want  to  live.  Additionally,  big  city 
entertainment  options  are  just  a  short  drive  away. 

The  four  key  components  of  the  Circulation  Sales  Director  are:  1)  The  ability  to  develop 
and  implement  circulation  sales/marketing  plans  to  achieve  company  objectives  and 
goals  2)  Strong  organizational  skills  and  the  ability  to  follow  through  3)  Demonstrated 
leadership  that  meshes  with  our  commitment  to  associates,  customers  and  the  first 
amendment  4)  The  ability  to  use  market  research  to  create  innovative  sales  programs. 

To  be  considered  for  this  position  you  should  possess  a  bachelor  degree  in  marketing  or 
related  field,  a  minimum  of  eight  years  experience  in  sales  with  at  least  five  years  in 
newspaper  management  role.  The  ability  to  work  in  a  fast  paced  environment  and  handle 
multiple  projects  at  one  time  is  a  must.  Northwest  News  Group  offers  a  competitive  salary, 
a  comprehensive  benefit  package  and  a  bonus  structure. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Northwest  News  Group,  Human  Resources  Department,  Attn:  Circulation  Sales  Director 
P.O.  Box  250  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60014.  Or  recruitment^wnewsgroup.com.  Northwest 
News  Group  is  a  Drug  Free  Employer.  Must  be  able  to  pass  a  drug  screen  and  background 
check  before  offer  of  employment  can  be  made.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING  _ ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Experienced  newspaper  sales  professional  sought  to  lead  team  of  sales  representatives 
and  support  staff  in  retail  advertising  department  at  an  independently  owned  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  Southeastern  New  England.  Manage  annual  sales  budget  of 
$4-million  in  growing  company  and  market. 

Individual  will  provide  sales  leadership,  training,  strategic  planning,  price  and  competitive 
analysis  as  well  as  interact  with  newspaper  management  team.  Qualified  candidate  will 
have  5-year’s  sales  management  experience,  strong  communication  skills  and  ability  to 
lead  and  motivate  people.  Reply  to: 

Box  4010 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #4010  in  subject  heading 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  needed  for  Dynamic  Multi-Media  Company.  The 
Gainesville  Sun  is  part  of  the  New  York  Times  Company.  The  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  will  be  responsible  for  growing  market  share  and  revenues  across  multi  media  plat¬ 
forms. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  the  ability  to  think  strategically  and  analytically.  Have 
strong  leadership  qualities  that  inspire  and  motivate  the  sales  team.  Monitor  and  analyze 
the  market,  to  identify  sales  opportunities  that  will  increase  revenue  and  market  share. 
Have  the  ability  to  utilize  clear  goal  setting,  delegation  and  follow-up  ability  to  manage 
projects  from  conception  to  execution.  Apply  to: 

The  Gainesville  Sun 

Atttn:  Susan  Pinder,  Advertising  Director 
2700  SW  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  FI  32608 
E-mail:  susan.pinder@gvillesun.com 


1 

_ 1 

ADVERTISING 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Major  Northeast  seven  day  looking  tor 
circulation  director  reporting  directly  to 
publisher.  Minimum  10  years  circulation 
management  experience  required. 

Full  responsibilities  include  home 
delivery,  single  copy,  sales,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  customer  service.  Must  be  sales 
minded  and  have  a  successful  proven 
track  record.  Excellent  salary  with  solid 
bonus  potential  for  the  right  candidate. 
Include  salary  requirements,  current  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  availability. 

Reply  to:  Box  3992 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Rooor,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail: 

dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  3992  in 
sut^t  heading) 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


If  you  don't  see  a 


CATEGORY  TTI.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious,  re¬ 
sults  oriented  sales  professional  at  Zone 
5  shopper.  Develop,  motivate,  and  lead 
sales  team,  prospect  and  handle  list  of 
key  accounts. 

Letters  of  application,  resume  and 
references  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classifieds,  Box  3969,  770 

Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY. 
10(X)3.  (}R  E-mail,  with  Box  3969  in 
the  subject  line,  to: 

mmacmahondeditorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

The  Holland  Sentinel,  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Ml,  is  seeking  an  Advertising  Director. 
Your  responsibilities  will  include  managing 
the  sales  department,  monthly  goals, 
budget,  developing  strategies  and  must 
be  able  to  travel.  Benefits  include  Med- 
ical/DentalAife  Insurance,  401 K  plan  and 
a  generous  vacation  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Holland  Sentinel  Attn:  H.R.  Di¬ 
rector,  54  W.  8th  St.,  Holland,  Ml  49423. 

E-mail: 

Mjchael.hengel@hollandsentinel.com 

EOE 
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5  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  • 

MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

•  DTYHACZ@EDITORJkNDPUBLISHER.COM 

-HELP  WANTED- 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  af  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  ta  thase  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

•Albert  Schweitzer 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 


If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.eclitoranclpublisher.com - 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


JUNE  2006  EDITOR*  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C? 


Phone 


:  1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ;  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


OPERATIONS 


OPERATIONS 


PACKAGING  SENIOR  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 


Looking  to  advance  your  operations  career  by  joining  a  high-powered  multimedia  organi¬ 
zation?  As  Packaging  Senior  Operations  Manager  for  Sun-Sentinel  Company,  you  will  help 
lead  the  packaging  production  operations  efforts  for  Tribune  Company's  South  Florida 
property,  the  innovative  and  award-winning  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  daily  newspaper. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  is  currently  seeking  a  Senior  Operations  Manager  for  the  Inserting,  Col¬ 
lating  and  Press  Delivery  operations  for  the  Packaging  department  working  in  the 
Deerfield  Beach  production  facility.  This  person  will  be  responsible  tor  leading  the  opera¬ 
tions  management  staff  towards  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Operations  Division  and  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Qualifications  and  requirements  include  High  school  diploma  and  a  minimum  of  10  years 
experience  with  packaging  inserting  and  stacking  equipment.  Qualified  candidates  must 
have  knowledge  in  set-up,  operation  and  maintenance  of  GMA  inserters  and  Quipp  stackers. 
Must  be  very  organized  and  have  strong  computer  skills  (Word,  Excel  and  Outlook). 
Must  be  able  to  work  in  a  team  environment  encouraging  group  dynamics  that  creates  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  fulfill  daily  productivity  goals.  Also  utilize  experience  and  critical 
thinking  skills  to  maximize  workflows  in  a  fast  paced,  deadline  oriented  industry,  where 
the  accurate  tracking  and  delivering  of  printed  materials  for  multiple  dates  is  extremely 
important.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  package,  for  con¬ 
sideration,  please  submit  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  the  address  listed  below. 
You  may  also  E-mail  your  resume  to: 


E-mail:  hrrecruiter2@sun-sentinel.com 
Sun-Sentinel 
333  S.W.  12th  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 


The  Sun-Sentinel  values  diversity  and  encourage  those  who  share  our  vision  to  apply. 
EOE.  Sun-Sentinel  supports  a  drug-free,  smoke-free  work  environment 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN 


Immediate  opening  for  six-unit  Goss 
Community  Press  in  West  Point,  Ms.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  daily  printing  of  two 
morning  newspapers. 

Competitive  salary,  group  health  &  life 
insurance,  paid  vacations,  paid  holidays, 
sick  leave  and  401(k)  plan  available. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Starkville  Daily  News 
Attn:  Don  Norman,  Publisher 
P.O.  Box  1068,  Starkville,  Ms. 
39760  or  FAX:  (662)324«)92 


E-mail: 

sdnpub@starkvilledailynews.com 


■ 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 


the  newspaper 
industry’s  meetings 
piace. 


PRESS  &  BINDERY 
POSITIONS 

Management  help  wanted:  High  volume 
Commercial  print  division  of  a  large 
newspaper  group  in  California  is  seeking 
management  applicants  for  their  press 
and  bindery  departments. 

Strong  managerial  background  required 
in  a  production  environment  that  has  sin¬ 
gle  -wide  newspaper  presses  with  heat 
and  cold  printing  as  well  as  full  bindery 
services,  and  sheet-fed  processes.  The 
ideal  candidates  will  have  strong  man¬ 
agement  and  technical  skills,  as  well  as 
budgeting  and  fiscal  planning  abilities. 
Excellent  company  benefits,  relocation, 
and  living  environment. 

Please  send  resume,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to:  Box  3995,  Editor  & 
Publisher  Classifieds,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  NYC.  NY.  10003.  OR 
E-mail,  with  Box  3995  in  the  subject 
line  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


888.825.9149 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 
CATKCOKY  THAT  FITS  YOHK  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825.9149 


It ’s  ^  Classi  fied  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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PREPRESS 


PREPRESS 


REGIONAL  PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 


A  dynamic  group  of  Central  Virginia  newspapers,  owned  by  Media  General,  seeks  a  Regional 
Pre-Press  Manager  to  oversee  the  prepress  department  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
This  position  also  manages  prepress  workflow  for  3  weeklies  and  1  daily  in  surrounding 
counties. 

Responsibilities  include  direct  management  of  a  team  of  graphic  designers,  prepress 
production  and  special  sections  personnel  in  order  to  improve  quality,  procedures,  stand¬ 
ardize  processes  across  properties  and  troubleshoot  and  resolve  problems.  Equivalent 
educational  and  on-thejob  experience  will  be  considered. 

Minimum  5  years  in  related  field  and  3  years  in  a  supervisory  capacity  preferred.  Must 
have  a  good  understanding  of  cross-platform  computer  functions,  basic  knowledge  of 
computer  programming  and  operating  systems  as  well  as  a  basic  understanding  of  offset 
printing.  Prior  experience  with  Mactive  a  plus. 

Please  contact  Carolyn  Cullen  at  434-978-7221 
OR  E-mail:  ccullen@dailyprogress.com. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  who  will  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  and  directing  the  nightly  operations  for  print  operations. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  wim: 

•Bachelor's  degree  or  extensive  experience  will  be  considered. 

•Five  years  experience  in  supervision  of  technologically  similar  equipment. 

•Good  communications,  organizational,  and  computer  skills. 

Candidates  may  submit  their  resumes  by,  fax.  E-mail  or  mail  to: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
3900  W.  Plano  Pkwy.,  Plano,  TX  75075. 

FAX:  (214)  977-6910.  E-mail:  tdmn-nplanthr@dallasnews.com 


PAQINATOR 


CLASSIFIED  AND  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


The  Washington  Examiner  is  growing!  As  a  result,  an  exciting  position  as  a  Paginator  is 
currently  available  in  our  Ad  Services  department.  The  position  requires  proficiency  with 
Adobe  InDesign,  Quark  Xpress,  Photoshop,  Illustrator,  Acrobat,  Word  and  Excel,  the  ability 
to  pay  close  attention  to  details,  strong  verbal  and  written  communication  skills,  knowledge 
of  all  areas  of  off  set  printing,  4-color  press,  press  configurations,  and  display/classified  ad¬ 
vertising  lay  out. 

5  to  10  years  of  experience  is  strongly  preferred.  The  DC  Examiner  is  a  Clarity  Media 
Group,  free,  daily  publication  with  circulation  covering  the  Washington  DC  metro  area. 
We  offer  an  outstanding  benefit  package  including  health,  dental,  vision,  life  and  short 
term  disability,  along  with  a  matching  401(K)  program.  To  be  a  part  of  this  dynamic  or¬ 
ganization,  E-mail  your  resume  to: 

E-mail:  kbair@dcexaminer.com  FAX:  (202)  45949% 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


ptlBLlSHER 


RETIRED  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  de¬ 
sires  to  do  writing  and/or  editing  assign¬ 
ments  at  home.  Interested  in  any  assign¬ 
ment;  editorials  a  specialty.  Quality 
on-time  work  guaranteed.  More  cost  ef¬ 
fective  than  full-time  staff.  Contact 
James  Whj^e,  (972)446-1003. 

E-mail:  irishrover2@verizon.net 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace:  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


www.editorandpublisrier.com 


EDITOR© 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAl  DIRECTORIES 


Now's  the  time  to  order  the  world's  most  reliable  source  hooks! 


Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  —  An  encyclopedia  of  newspaper  information 

•  Dailies  -  Weeklies  -  ShoppersAMCs  •  Get  the  most  current  rates  and  circulation 

•  Reach  contacts  in  management,  edit,  •  Identify  and  target  special  editions  and  magazines 

soles  and  production  •  Specifications,  commodities,  equipment  and  more. . 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  —  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Market  Demographics 

•  Perfect  for  market  expansion/relocation  research  •  Exclusive  Economic  and  Demographic  Projections 

•  Quality  of  Life  Indices  give  you  the  whole  picture  •  Know  where  the  year  is  going  to  end  up 

•  Cost  of  Living  Index-Crime  Index-Better  Living  Index 


WUSH^R  INTERNATIOHAL  YEARBOOKS 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Mfor  £  PubBsher  International  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

{  )  3Volume  Set:  S230  each 
(  )  Volumes  I  &  3:  $1 70  for  both 

(  )  Volume  1  only:  SI  40  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  SI  25  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  each 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

International  Year  Book  $895 
Purchose  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 


□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ . 


(Payoble  to  Eitor  A  PuMsher  Year  Book  in  US  doHors  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  and  hondling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 


Charge  my:  JVI5A  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Date_ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


For  online  informotion 
colli -800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


Poynwflt  must  onompony  oil  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FI,  GA,  It,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
ON  ond  TX  resident,  pleose  oiid  opwopriote  soIk  tox.  Conodo  residOTts, 
pleose  odd  GST  No  snippinp  to  NO.  ooxes. 


Your  Business  (Check 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  _l  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  -1  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  _i  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations 

firm 

6.  J  legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 

&  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  -  Food 

It.  J  Service  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Public  Librory 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Public 

Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 


one  category  only). 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

20.  J  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insurance 

22.  J  Media 

23.  J  Non-profit 

24.  _1  Recruiter/ 

Empl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Research 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  Book  Dist. 

29.  -I  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  J  Supermorket 

32.  J  Drug  Store 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  Graphic  Arts/ 

Printing 

19.  J  Other; 


MARKET  GUIDE 


MCiOl  10606 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Editor  &  PubBsher  Market  Guide 
in  the  formot  I  hove  chosen. 


QTY: 

(  )  Market  Guide 
at  $150  each 


□  Check  Amaunt  Enclosed  $_ 


(Poyoble  to  EiBtor  A  PtABsher  Year  Book  m  US  doHon  only. 

U.S  and  (onodo  shipping  ond  hondling  please  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $45) 


Charge  my;  JVI5A  JMC  JAMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  0ate_ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 


PaymenI  must  actompuny  oil  orders.  CA,  CO,  DC,  FI.  GA  II,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NV, 
OH  ond  TX  lesidents.  pleqse  odd  mppropnole  soles  iQ.x,  Conudo  residents 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  _1  Newspaper 

2.  -1  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  J  Syndkate/News  Servke 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  -i  Public  Relations  firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  -I  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  -i  Mfr.  -  Food 

11.  J  Servke  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Pubik  Library 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Pubik  Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  J  Real  btate 

19.  J  Other: 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 


MAItKKI 


2006 


All  the  information  you  need  at  your  fingertips! 

Go  to:  www.subnow.com/prod/epdir 
Call  1-800’562-2706  or  fax  us  at  646-654-5518 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

P.O.  Box  16748 

North  Hollywood,  CA  91615-9493 


I 


business  systems 

SAP  AG 

Walldorf,  Germany;  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  will  implement 
applications  from  mySAP  Business  Suite 
and  the  SAP  for  Media  portfolio  for  its 
ad-management,  home-delivery  and  sin¬ 
gle-copy  circulation  systems.  The  company 
also  chose  SAP  NetWeaver  to  standardize 
reporting  and  analysis.  The  project,  which 
replaces  legacy  systems  and  seeks  to  cut 
costs  and  boost  revenue  by  supporting 
advertising  and  subscription  cross-  and 
up-selling,  “is  part  of  an  overall  corporate 
mandate  to  systematically  improve  efficien¬ 
cy,”  said  David  Thurm,senior  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer. 

The  ad-management  application  will 
allow  the  company  to  take  bookings  across 
different  newspapers  and  media,  and  in¬ 
cludes  display,  FSI,  and  online  advertising. 
It  also  will  enable  the  company  to  manage 
orders  and  contracts,  handle  invoicing  and 
settlement,  and  generate  in-depth  reports. 

Circulation  management  integrates  sales 
and  distribution  processes  with  ad  sales 
functions,  as  well  as  with  other  SAP  and 
third-party  solutions.  This  capability  helps 
publishers  increase  circulation  figures 
by  streamlining  sales  and  distribution 
processes  by  integrating  the  entire  work- 
flow  —  from  customer  contact  through 
processing,  billing,  and  settlement. 

prepress 

ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

Journal  Register  Co.  has  completed 
installation  of  four  violet  FasTrak  CTP 
devices  at  two  Connecticut  sites.  The  New 
Haven  Register  is  running  two  150-plate- 
per-hour  platesetters  with  two  1,000-plate 
Trakmate  autoloaders.  JRC’s  Impact 
Printing,  in  North  Haven,  which  produces 
multiple  non-daily  publications,  uses  a 
pair  of  135pph  units  and  Trakmates  with 
cassette-loading  capabilities. 

NEWSCOLOR 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Designed  to  reduce  ink  costs  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  web  printers.  Vesper  automated 
calibration  software  drops  into  existing 
workflows.  Vesper  combines  advantages  of 
gray  component  replacement  (GCR)  with 
Newscolor  screening-adjustment  tech¬ 
niques  for  maximum  ink  savings  without 


negative  effects  from  GCR-only  solutions, 
according  to  the  company. 

Traditional  GCR  substitutes  a  block  dot 
where  the  CMY  color  component  would 
produce  a  neutral  grey,  saving  ink  costs 
because  one  black  ink  dot  costs  much  less 
than  three  color-ink  dots.  With  GCR,  color 
remains  more  stable  throughout  a  run, 
owing  to  less  balancing  of  CMY,  paper  dries 
faster,  and  there  is  less  bleed-through. 

Vesper  controls  unwanted  GCR  features, 
such  as  reduced  detail  and  on-press  color- 
correction  capability  resulting  from  more 
CMY  data  being  transferred  to  the  black 
channel,  by  substituting  CMY  with  black  in 
an  amount  that  varies  from  press  to  press. 
At  the  same  time,  to  reduce  overall  ink  use, 
it  automatically  adjusts  the  sizes  of  CMY 
dots  without  eliminating  them.  It  says 
GCR  with  dot  size  adjustment  can  save  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  on  ink. 

Customers  can  tune  ink  reduction  based 
on  feedback  from  Newscolor  proofing  soft¬ 
ware.  Vesper  calibration  is  included  as  a 
free  on-site  service  with  Remarque  sto¬ 
chastic  screening  software.  It  drops  into 
w'orkflows  such  as  Harlequin  RIPs,  and  is 
available  as  an  upgrade  for  Newscolor 
halftone  proofing  users. 

pressroom 

ROCKWELL  AUTOMATION 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PrintLogix  Quality  Edition  press  control 
package  is  designed  to  improve  productivi¬ 
ty  and  quality  at  singlewide  and  smaller 
doublewide  operations,  offering  the  core 
functionality  required  to  help  minimize 
waste  through  a  common  user  interface  at 
press  and  supervisory  control  levels. 

PrintLogix  QE  provides  many  functions 
and  imposition  planning  features  found  in 
the  standard  PrintLogix  offer¬ 
ing  for  doublevdde  and  multi¬ 
press  sites,  but  its  capabilities 
are  tailored  for  smaller  print¬ 
ers’  needs  to  help  generate  lay¬ 
outs,  schedules,  and  product 
parameters  from  one  location. 

A  system’s  feature  list  can 
expand  to  support  a  site’s 
growth.  Its  production-plan¬ 
ning  tool  helps  create  imposi¬ 
tions  and  jobs  step-by-step, 
with  quick  last-minute  changes  to  a  layout. 
Ink  presetting  gathers  plate-image  density 
information  to  minimize  startup  waste. 

Based  on  Microsoft  Windows  XP, 
Windows  Server  2003,  and  Microsoft  SQL 
Server  platform,  PrintLogix  QE  includes 


Allen- Bradley  PressView  operator  con¬ 
soles,  for  start-up  and  control,  and 
PlantView  workstation  for  supervisory 
functions  and  production  planning. 

The  company  also  offers  an  electronic 
line  shaft,  using  Allen-Bradley’s  PowerFlex 
700S  AC,  to  reduce  downtime  and  maxi¬ 
mize  automation  investments  by  replacing 
mechanical  line  shafts  and  gear  boxes  and 
leveraging  precise  positioning  capabilities. 

The  system  is  designed  to  quickly  and 
reliably  maintain  press  speed  and  registra¬ 
tion  control.  Shaftless  drive  benefits  in¬ 
clude  more  flexibility,  better  power 
transmission,  and  less  downtime.  The  ca¬ 
pability  reduces  mechanical  complexity  by 
eliminating  rotating  components  such  as 
gears,  shafts,  clutches,  and  couplings  in 
what  the  vendor  calls  “a  simple  retrofit  op¬ 
tion  for  adding  units  on  an  existing  press.” 

SynchLink,  a  fast  fiber-optic  connection, 
transmits  drive  and  application  informa¬ 
tion,  providing  a  speed  and  position  refer¬ 
ence  to  ensure  that  drives  are  synchronized, 
allowing  registration  and  compensation 
changes  to  be  performed  electronically. 

post-press 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Dover  and  Durham,  N.H. 

The  Ontario.  Calif,  Inland  Valley  News 
Bulletin  later  this  year  will  install  a  25-sta- 
tion,  dual-deliverj'  NP642  packaging  sys¬ 
tem  with  Omnizone  supervisory  controls. 

Operations  Director  Jim  Robb  said  the 
inserter  will  help  cope  with  5-6%  annual 
growth  in  preprint  volume  while  “allowing 
more  precise  zoning  options”  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Speed  of  up  to  50,000  copies  per  hour 
in  dual  delivery  is  needed  for  shorter 
production  time  and  earlier  deliveiy. 

Announcing  the  order,  Robb  cited  Goss’ 


“customized  approach ...  to  designing  a  sys¬ 
tem  around  our  particular  needs.”  Omni¬ 
zone  controls,  he  added,  will  streamline 
production  data  management  and  address 
ABC  audit  requirements  to  tr^lck  and  re¬ 
cord  production  statistics  for  zoned  inserts. 


Goss  NP642  being  assembled  in  the  manufacturer’s  plant 
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the  father  of  triplets  in  1999,  he  switched 
to  a  higher-paying  tech  joh.  Gardner,  a 
Web  designer  and  developer  who  relies  on 
RSS  feeds  to  find  some  of  the  TDC  links, 
hopes  to  someday  resume  cartooning. 

Gardner,  33,  devotes  at  least  two  hours 
a  day  to  his  blog,  which  concentrates  on 
newspaper  comics  and  editorial  cartoons 
in  its  summaries  and  links. 

“One  of  the  things  I’ve  tried  to  do  with 
The  Daily  Cartoonist  is  separate  myself 
from  the  blog,”  he  said.  “I  don’t,  or  rarely, 
insert  my  opinion.  I  try  to  keep  it  straight 


Www.cQmictr'epbft^.wwt 


A  site-seeing  tour  of  blogs  devoted  to  covering 
newspaper  comics  and  editorial  cartoons 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  DRAWING  CAR- 

toons,  it’s  all  about  the  line  art.  When 
it  comes  to  covering  cartoons,  it’s  all 
about  the  online  art  ...  of  blogging. 

There  are  several  blogs  that  focus  on 
newspaper  comics  and  editorial  cartoons.  Among  them 
are  ComicsCurmudgeon.com,  which  lampoons  a  num- 
ber  of  less-than-stellar  strips  and  panels,  and  the  more 
serious  DailyCartoonist.com  and  ComicsReporter.com.  PMH 
All  three  blogs  are  by  people  who  don’t  do  cartoons  ■ 
themselves,  although  the  proprietors  of  The  Comics  _ 

Reporter  and  The  Daily  Cartoonist  have  Spurgeon  devotes  about  15  hours  a 

previously  worked  as  cartoonists.  week  to  the  blog,  which  has  received  as 

TCR’s  Tom  Spurgeon  wrote  for  the  for-  !  many  as  11,500  unique  visitors  a  day.  He 
mer  King  Features  Syndicate  strip  “Wild-  also  works  for  pharmaceutical  magazines 

wood”  from  1999  to  2002.  He  was  also  an  and  is  writing  a  history  of  Fantagraphics 
editor  at  The  Comics  Journal  magazine  Books,  which  owns  The  Comics  Journal. 
from  1994  to  1999,  and  co-authored  Stan  Alan  Gardner,  who  launched  The  Daily 
Lee  and  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  American  Cartoonist  (TDC)  last  October,  created 

Comic  Rook  with  Jordan  Raphael,  who  editorial  cartoons  as  part  of  his  1995-99 
helped  Spurgeon  found  TCR  in  2004.  ;  job  at  The  Herald  Journal  in  Logan,  Utah. 

On  the  blog,  Spurgeon  links  to  stories  i  After  he  became 


May  4,  2004 

Danifth  Cartoon  taclilaati  Lod  to 
Monitor1r>9  of  Sttaa...  (n  Novambor 
nw  •  Nnunn  mioJi  iNm  hmuM 


^  )  Tom  Spurgeon  says  he 

jf-  devotes  about  15  hours 
3  week  to  his  blog, 

_ The  Comics  Reporter. 

news.  That  probably  has  to  do  with  my 
years  in  a  newsroom.” 

While  Gardner  declined  to  give  traffic 
numbers,  he  said  TDC  usage  has  grown 
every  month.  “And  I  get  a  lot  of  positive 
e-mail  from  cartoonists  and  syndicates,” 
added  Gardner,  who,  like  Spurgeon,  finds 
some  links  via  tips  from  site  visitors. 

Gardner,  who  is  still  based  in  Utah,  said 
May  5  that  he  planned  to  soon  start  writ¬ 
ing  original  content  for  his 
m  blog.  And  on  May  8,  he 
unveiled  a  new  site  design. 
Joshua  Fruhlinger  rolled 
"  out  The  Comics  Curmud- 
^  geon  in  2004,  and  visitors 
have  been  rolling  in  the 
lii  cyber-aisles  ever  since. 

Fruhlinger,  31,  a  Balti- 
more-based  freelance  editor 
r*  who  works  for  technical 
Zl.  publications,  posts  comics 
— J  that  evoke  both  “horror  and 
fascination”  —  and  makes  snarky 
remarks  about  them.  Among  his 
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Another  comic  that  X,  like,  totally  meant 
to  do  but  then  forgot  so  now  it's  a  bonus 


Joshua 

Fruhlinger 

makes 

humorous 

points 

about 

comics  ripe 
for  satire. 


targets  are  “The  Family  Circus”  and  soap- 
opera  strips  such  as  “Mary  Worth,”  “Rex 
Morgan,  M.D.,”  and  “Apartment  3-G.”  But 
even  Fruhlinger  s  favorite  comics,  such  as 
“Get  Fuzzy,”  occasionally  get  ribbed  vv^hen 
they  have  an  off  day. 

Fruhlinger’s  take  on  the  May  7  “Mary 
Worth,”  in  which  two  characters  pointed 
fingers  at  each  other:  “Kelly  got  into  an 
early  lead  in  panel  two,  with  a  triumphant 
index  finger  nearly  poking  out  of  the 
frame,  but  Lou  comes  back  strong  in 
panel  seven  with  a  point  so  powerful  it 
leaves  motion-line  streaks  behind  it  at 
two  different  angles.” 

The  blogger’s  comment  on  the  May  4 
“Apartment  3-G”:  “I’m  really  digging 
Lucy’s  black  cravat.  It  says,  ‘You  can  take 
the  goth  girl  out  to  the  suburbs  and  take 
away  her  eyeliner  and  black  hair  dye  and 
make  her  get  a  Mary  Tyler  Moore-style 
flip  and  a  sweater  set,  but  you  still  can’t 
make  her  conform  to  your  rules,  man!’” 

“I  don’t  always  lampoon  a  strip,”  Fruh¬ 
linger  told  E^P.  “Instead,  I  might  use  it 
as  a  launching  point  for  my  own  rants.” 

Comics  Curmudgeon  attracts  about 
5,000  unique  visitors  on  an  average 
weekday.  Do  the  cartoonists  and  syndi¬ 
cate  execs  in  this  audience  get  irked?  “I 
initially  worried  that  syndicates  were  go¬ 
ing  to  sue  me,”  Fruhlinger  admitted.  “But 
I  guess  if  they  were  going  to,  they’d  have 
done  so  by  now.”  The  blogger  added  that 
he  actually  gets  some  cordial  letters  from 
creators  after  poking  fun  at  their  comics. 

Fruhlinger,  Gardner,  and  Spurgeon  said 
they  earn  a  modest  amount  of  ad  revenue 
from  their  blogs,  but  it’s  nowhere  near  a 
living  wage.  “The  ads  are  2-3%  of  my 
income,  but  I  spend  more  than  2-3% 
of  my  time  on  Comics  Curmudgeon,” 
Fruhlinger  noted. 

Another  prominent  online  presence  is 


Daryl  Cagle,  whose  editoried-cartoon  blog 
(Cagle.MSNBC.com/news/blog/)  was 
covered  in  E^P,  December  2005.  It’s  part 
of  Cagle’s  massive  Web  site  showcasing 
the  work  of  editorial  cartoonists. 

Some  cartoon  blogs  are  incredibly 
specific.  Fruhlinger  mentioned  one  that 
focuses  on  comic  strips  with  a  wordless 
second-to-last  panel  (Penultimate-pan- 
el.blogspot.com)  and  another  that’s  satiri¬ 
cally  written  in  the  voice  of  the  teenage 
April  character  from  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  (Aprilsrealblog.blogspot.com). 

Other  cartoon  blogs  are  only  somewhat 
newspaper-oriented.  For  instance,  Heidi 
MacDonald’s  “The  Beat”  (Comicon.com/ 
thebeat)  contains  a  lot  of  content  about 
the  comic  book  world. 

Some  sites  offer  plenty  of  cartoon  news, 
but  not  in  blog  form.  One  is  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists’  Editori- 
alCartoonists.com,  which  features  a  weekly- 
news  update  compiled  by  J.R  Trostle. 

Also,  R.C.  Harvey  writes  what  he 
describes  as  an  “online  biweekly  maga¬ 
zine”  (each  installment  is  20-30  Web 
pages)  about  the  cartoon  world.  Original¬ 
ly  a  print  feature  when  it  began  in  the 
early  1990s,  “Rants  &  Raves”  went  online 
in  1999  and  is  now  available  at  RCHar- 
vey.com  for  a  modest  subscription  fee. 

Harvey’s  chief  interest  is  newspaper 
comics  and  editorial  cartoons,  but  “I 
also  review  graphic  novels  and  comic 
books  —  although,  thanks  to  the  Danes, 
editorial  cartoons  have  gotten  more  ink 
lately,”  he  said. 

The  Illinois  resident  —  who’s  also  a  car¬ 
toonist,  cartoon  historian,  and  author  — 
added  that  “Rants  &  Raves”  is  “almost  like 
The  New  York  Times:  not  so  much  ‘all  the 
news  that  fits’  as  ‘all  the  news  that  gives 
me  fits.’  I  don’t  run  much  news  without 
making  some  sort  of  comment.”  S 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I  EXPANDING  TOTAL  REACH 


May  18  close 

YOY 

%  change 

30  days  ended  May  18 

*  Percent  Increase 

Newspaper  in  25-34  Demographic 

Gannett  (GCI) 

54.60 

-27.92 

-2.48 

1.  The  Deseret  Morning  News,  Salt  Lake  City 

48.9 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

34.66 

-6.02 

-5.79 

2.  Daily  Herald,  Chicago 

46.3 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 

63.13 

-0.49 

3.70 

3.  Tribune-Review,  Pittsburgh 

42.8 

Tribune  (TRB) 

27.95 

-24.03 

-0.25 

4.  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 

36.7 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

24.55 

-26.25 

-3.12 

5.  The  Boston  Globe 

30.8 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

44.92 

-13.11 

2.32 

6.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 

29.7 

Washington  Post  (WPG) 

785.04 

-5.02 

4.70 

7.  The  Star  Ledger,  Newark,  N.J. 

26.8 

Belo  (BLC) 

17.05 

-29.57 

-11.11 

8.  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

26.0 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

47.36 

-32.16 

7.34 

9.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City 

25.6 

Media  General  (MEG) 

39.10 

-35.16 

-4.96 

10.  The  Seattle  Times 

25.1 

Lee  (LEE) 

29.52 

-28.78 

-8.04 

*Print  and  online. 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 

282.16 

-8.43 

-5.61 

(Audience  reach  is  calculated  by  combining  average  weekly  print 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 

307.01 

8.29 

-3.80 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 

readership  and  net  monthly  Web  site  users.) 

Source:  NADbase,  Scarborough  Research 

’ '  ' ' ' 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES, 

BY  COMPANY 

PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  DAILY  CIRC  FOR  LAST  9  AUDIT  PERIODS 


Company 

March  '06 

Sept.  '05 

March  '05 

Sept,  '04 

March  '04 

Sept.  '03 

March  '03 

Sept.  '02 

March  ’02 

Belo 

-2.8% 

-2.9% 

-1.4% 

-0.3% 

-0.1% 

0.7% 

1.1% 

2.7% 

3.3% 

Dow  Jones* 

-1.1% 

-1.0% 

-0.9% 

0.5% 

-0.9% 

0% 

0.2% 

1.1% 

0.1% 

E.W.  Scripps 

-2.2% 

-3.7% 

-4.5% 

-1.4% 

-1.9% 

-1.9% 

-1.4% 

-2.5% 

-6.4% 

Gannett 

-1.2% 

-1.4% 

-1.2% 

0% 

-0.4% 

-1.0% 

0.4% 

-0.8% 

-0.7% 

Gannett  (ex.  USA  Today) 

-2.0% 

-1.9% 

-1.9% 

-1.6% 

-1.9% 

-2.0% 

-0.5% 

-0.8% 

0.8% 

Journal  Communications 

-3.1% 

-0.9% 

0% 

-1.7% 

-4.9% 

0.8% 

3.2% 

-5.2% 

-6.8% 

Journal  Register 

-2.5% 

-5.1% 

-2.2% 

-1.6% 

-4.2% 

-3.0% 

-2.8% 

-1.9% 

-1.3% 

Knight  Ridder 

-4.4% 

-3.0% 

-1.3% 

-0.3% 

-1.1% 

-0.7% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

-1.6% 

Lee  Enterprises 

-0.7% 

-1.9% 

-1.4% 

0% 

-0.3% 

0.3% 

0.5% 

0.1% 

1.7% 

McClatchy 

-2.8% 

-0.8% 

0% 

0.1% 

0.2% 

0.6% 

0% 

0% 

1.8% 

New  York  Times  Co. 

-2.0% 

-1.9% 

-0.8% 

0.6% 

0.4% 

-0.8% 

-4.4% 

-0.6% 

2.0% 

Pulitzer 

N/A 

N/A 

1.8% 

0.4% 

-0.9% 

-0.4% 

-0.6% 

-0.4% 

-1.8% 

Tribune 

-3.3% 

-4.2% 

-6.3% 

-2.6% 

-0.1% 

-0.8% 

-0.7% 

-1.1% 

-1.8% 

Washington  Post 

-3.7% 

-3.8% 

-2.4% 

-2.9% 

-2.9% 

-1.5% 

-1.7% 

-1.9% 

0.4% 

Merrill  Lynch  Analysis  of  ABC  Data 

Circ  Groups 

March  '06 

Sept.  '05 

March  '05 

Sept.  ’04 

March  '04 

Sept,  '03 

March  ’03 

Sept.  '02 

March  ’02 

Total  Circulation* 

-2.3% 

-2.2% 

-1.9% 

-0.5% 

-0.6% 

-0.7% 

-0.4% 

-0.3% 

-0.6% 

More  than  500K  Circulation* 

-1.3% 

-1.4% 

-1.8% 

-0.1% 

-0.1% 

-0.1% 

-0.4% 

0% 

-0.8% 

100K-500K  Circulation 

-3.3% 

-2.8% 

-1.8% 

-0.7% 

-1.1% 

-1.2% 

-0.6% 

-0.6% 

0% 

50K-100K  Circulation** 

-2.4% 

-2.4% 

-2.0% 

-0.7% 

-0.9% 

-0.7% 

0% 

-0.6% 

-1.4% 

*Excludes  WSJ  online  subscribers  in  March  '04  and  Sept.  '04 

**Starting  in  Sept.  '04,  Merrill  Lynch  included  newspapers  with  circulations  of  40K  and  greater  Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Ciiculations,  Merrill  Lynch  Equity  Research 


RECRUITMENT  REVENUES 


(IN  MILLIONS) 

Company 

Q1  2006  Q1  2005  7oChanee 

Monster  North  America 

$160.0 

$123.6 

29% 

CareerBuilder* 

$157.0 

$107.0 

47% 

HoUobs** 

n/a 

$39.1 

n/a 

*CareerBuilder  reports  its  recruitment  revenues  but  does  not  disclose 
expenses  or  profits.  **Yahoo  does  not  break  out  HoUobs  revenue.  The 
numbers  are  based  on  analyst  estimates.  source:  classified  intelligence 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  CIRC  TRENDS 


Daily  Circulation  YoY%  WM  Sunday  Circulation  YoY% 


Sept.  '03  March  '04  Sept.  '04  March  '05  Sept.  '05  March  '06 


Source:  ABC,  Deutsche  Bank  Estimates 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Free  columns  at  W  Online 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  f£P’s  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


APRIL 


OC  A  Pi„\CE  K)  c.VLi.  THKiR  OWN  From 
LU  Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

Here’s  something  I  don’t  get.  MySpace 
and  Facebook  are  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  media-related  enterprises  on  the 
Web  right  now.  Millions  of  people  —  yes, 
more  of  them  young  than  old  —  are  creat¬ 
ing  their  own  personal  spaces  online  at 
these  huge  Web  sites,  sharing  their  lives, 
often  in  intimate  detail,  with  the  world. 
Through  this  deeply  personal  publishing, 
people  are  hooking  up  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  friends. 

Yet  with  rare  exceptions,  the  newspaper 
industry  is  avoiding  this  personal-page 
and  social-networking  trend  —  well,  other 
than  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.,  since 
he  had  the  foresight  to  purchase  MySpace. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  typical  news 
company  allowing  its  users  to  craft  a 
“place  to  call  their  own”  online  and  net¬ 
work  with  others,  perhaps  the  concept 
remains  too  foreign  for  news  people’s 
sensibilities.  How  about  if  we  get  over 
that  outdated  reaction? 


MAY 

9  Power  ro  The  People  From  Greg 
Mitchell’s  “Pressing  Issues”: 

For  centuries.  The  Press  acted  as 
surrogate  for  The  People.  Now,  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  Iraq  war,  the  reverse  often 
seems  to  be  true.  While  reporters  and 
commentators  continue  to  tiptoe  around 
the  question  of  whether  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  officials  —  right  up  to  the  president 
—  deliberately  misled  the  nation  into  the 
war,  average  and  not-so-average  citizens 
have  raised  the  charge  of  “lies”  and  caused 
a  stir  usually  reserved  for  reporters.  Is 
America,  or  just  my  own  head,  about  to 
explode  over  Iraq? 

Recent  examples  include  satirist 
Stephen  Colbert’s  performance  at  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association 
dinner  on  Saturday  —  publicized  primari¬ 


Eclitonal  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


JEFF  PARKER,  FLORIDA  TODAY,  MELBOURNE/ 
CAGLE  CARTOONS,  MAY  4 


ly  by  Web  sites  and  blogs  —  and  this 
month’s  debut  of  Neil  Young’s  Living  with 
War  album,  which  proposes  impeaching 
the  president  “for  lying”  (and  “for  spy¬ 
ing”).  “Don’t  need  no  more  lies,”  Young 
sings  repeatedly  in  one  song. 

But  this  “people  pressure”  has  been  the 
story  of  the  war  at  home  all  along,  at  least 
in  personal  probing  of  the  engineers  of 
the  disaster.  It  was  a  U.S.  soldier,  after  all, 
whose  questioning  of  Rumsfeld  in  2004 
about  the  lack  of  adequate  armor  for 
personnel  and  vehicles  in  Iraq  that 
brought  the  issue  to  national  attention. 

A  Bi  1  TOO  “PER.soN.\i.iy.Ei)”?  From 
David  Hirschman’s  “Newspapers  2.0”: 

When  The  New  York  Times  printed  a 
special  section  of  the  paper  on  May  2  to 
trumpet  many  of  the  upcoming  features 
soon  to  be  integrated  into  NYTimes.com, 
it  was  unsurprising  to  learn  that  the  site 
would  include  more  original  reporting, 
more  multimedia  offerings,  blogs,  and  even 
ways  to  navigate  through  the  most  popular 
stories  on  the  paper’s  site. 

But  what  caught  my  eye  was  a  new 
“personalization”  feature  called  “My  Times,” 
which  will  allow  readers  to  create  a  person¬ 


alized  Times  homepage  so  that  they  might 
organize  the  articles  they  read  to  suit  their 
interests. 

“Personalization”  is  a  hot  buzzword  in 
online  newspapering  these  days.  On  the 
surface,  it  doesn’t  seem  like  such  a  bad  con¬ 
cept.  As  technology  becomes  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  there  is  a  growing  glut  of  online 
information,  many  news  sources  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  providing  ways  for  readers  to  filter 
and  pre-sort  the  kind  and  amount  of 
content  that  passes  onto  their  radar. 

But  My  Times,  set  to  launch  at  The  New 
York  Times  by  the  end  of  the  spring,  has  an 
important  difference:  NYTimes.com  read¬ 
ers  will  actually  be  shown  how  to  model 
their  homepages  after  the  preferences  of 
their  favorite  Times  reporteis  and  colum¬ 
nists.  The  insert  e.xtolled  the  “guidance  and 
expertise”  of  such  writers,  noting  that 
they  would  offer  their  “informed  editorial 
judgment”  to  readers  about  their  areas 
of  interest. 

Though  I’m  interested  in  her  picks  in  a 
voyeuristic  kind  of  way.  I’m  pretty  sure  that 
I  don’t  want  Times  book  critic  Michiko 
Kakutani  filtering  my  news  for  me.  But  I’ve 
been  thinking  a  lot  lately  about  whether  I 
would  trust  the  task  to  a  computer  program. 
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Shoptalk 


On  the  road,  our  pilgrim  discovers  two  sides  of  the  media  coin 


IT  WAS  QUITE  A  WEEK.  ThE  MOST  SURPRISING  PART  WAS 

when  George  Clooney  talked  to  me  and  The  New  York 
Times  Bill  Keller  wouldn’t.  Then  there  was  the  Thelma 
Houston  show,  the  Seattle  Mariners  game,  Jelf  “Skunk” 
Baxter,  Dean  Singleton,  Morgan  Fairchild,  and,  of  course, 
Henry  Kissinger  spitting  on  me. 

I’m  talking  about  the  week  in  late  April  I  spent  covering  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  conference  in  Seattle  and 
then  the  White  House  Correspondents  Dinner  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Six  days,  6,000  miles,  three  planes,  one  train,  and  too  many  cabs. 


But  the  most  interesting  element  was  the 
stark  difference  between  the  two  events. 

The  ASNE  folks,  who  spent  four  days 
discussing  how  to  save  money,  make  mon¬ 
ey,  and  spend  money  —  along  with  actually 
covering  news  —  represented  the  grass 
roots  of  the  real  press  world.  Sessions  at  the 
annual  confab  stressed  every¬ 
thing  from  anonymous  sources 
to  immigration.  They  also 
talked  newsroom  diversity, 
ethics,  and  readership.  But  don’t 
think  they  avoided  fun.  Several 
nighttime  gatherings  —  includ¬ 
ing  a  circus-like  party  at  a  near¬ 
by  club  —  filled  editors’  time. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  was 
more  substance  to  the  ASNE 
convention  —  where  tangible 
subjects  affecting  millions  of  readers  were 
debated  —  than  at  the  correspondents’  din¬ 
ner,  where  the  appearance  of  an  Amm'can 
Idol  castoff  raised  more  interest  than  press 
values.  While  the  big  names  in  Seattle  in¬ 
cluded  lormex  Los  Angeles  Times  Editor 
John  Carroll  and  Microsoft  founder  Bill 
Gates,  Washington’s  shindig  boasted  Alex 
Trebek  and  Ben  Roethlisberger.  Compared 
to  the  correspondents’  dinner,  ASNE  was 
an  accounting  seminar. 

Naturally,  ASNE  sparked  only  limited 


coverage,  while  the  WHCA  bash  drew 
major  stories  in  nearly  every  major  metro. 
This  was  followed  by  Web  overkill  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush’s  post-dinner  routine  with  an 
impersonator,  and  how  comedian  Stephen 
Colbert’s  roast  was  covered  (or  not  covered). 

Yet  I  would  never  miss  an  ASNE  gather¬ 
ing.  After  eight  straight  years 
of  attendance,  I  had  the  routine 
down  pat:  The  “real  news” 
panels,  where  substantive  issues 
are  discussed;  the  “gripefests,” 
where  people  complain  about 
the  state  of  the  business;  and 
the  “glass  half-full”  sessions, 
where  some  new  technology 
or  successful  program  is  pro¬ 
moted.  There’s  also  usually 
one  non-newspaper  speaker, 
one  old-time  newspaper  legend,  and  a 
pair  of  parties. 

I  found  it  all  in  Seattle,  as  expected. 
Singer  Thelma  Houston  showed  up  and 
performed  her  disco  hit  at  the  supper  club, 
while  the  Mariners’  Safeco  Field  served  as  a 
perfect  home  field  (away  from  home)  for  a 
business  dinner.  But  while  nearly  all  editors 
and  publishers  were  glad  to  chat  with  Ei^P, 
both  Keller  and  New  York  Times  Publisher 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  edged  away  like  I  had 
bird  flu  when  approached  at  registration. 


“Pinch”  actually  snubbed  me  twice,  rushing 
away  at  the  gay  reception  when  I  sought 
j  insight  into  his  family  business. 

After  four  days  of  this,  Washington  and 
the  correspondents’  dinner  were  calling. 
Strangely,  the  final  flight  took  me  to  a  stop 
at  Houston’s  Bush  Airport,  and  then  on  to 
Reagan  National  Airport.  (About  the  only 
1  thing  missing  was  a  cab  driver  named 
j  Cheney.)  The  next  day  I  was  set.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Hilton,  known  to  locals  as  “The 
Hinckley”  for  its  ties  to  Reagan’s  near¬ 
assassination,  loomed  large  as  I  pulled  up 
Saturday  night.  After  my  first-ever  “red 
carpet  walk,”  I  ventured  to  the  first  of  about 
I  a  dozen  pre-dinner  soirees. 

The  mix  of  celebrity  entertainers  and 
newspeople  celebrities  was  odd,  but  not 
surprising  given  the  dinner’s  growing  popu¬ 
larity.  Maureen  Dowd  smiled  bright-eyed 
when  told  I  was  from  E^P,  while  David 
Gregory  answered,  “Ahh,  yes.”  Valerie 
Plame,  whose  plan  to  attend  was  first  re¬ 
vealed  by  E^P  Online,  said  jokingly,  “So 
you’re  the  one.”  Her  reply  to  nearly  all  my 
probing  questions:  “I’m  wearing  Armani.” 
Elsewhere,  at  the  Newsweek  party,  George 
Clooney  was  more  willing  to  comment 
than  his  handler  wished. 

Once  inside  the  dinner,  our  little  group 
I  at  Table  73  was  a  mere  speck  within  the 
:  2,700-person  ballroom,  with  no  A-list 
:  guests  among  my  seated  neighbors.  After 
noshing  on  salad,  I  was  up  and  roaming  for 
more  photos  and  comments.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  it  appeared  that  there  were  as 
many  secret  service  agents  as  Hilton  wait 
staff,  although  the  wait  staff  seemed  more 
dangerous.  They  loudly  ordered  guests  — 
from  Wolf  Blitzer  to  New  York  Mayor  Mike 
Bloomberg  —  out  of  the  way  while  passing 
with  platters  of  filet  mignon. 

Bob  Scheiffer  was  glad  to  turn  away  from 
his  sea  bass  to  chat,  Morgan  Fairchild 
posed  for  pictures,  and  Chris  Matthews 
even  stood  up  to  shake  hands.  Then  there 
was  Kissinger,  who  produced  a  sound  byte 
supporting  Bush  for  my  notepad,  along 
with  a  spray  of  spit  that  briefly  dampened 
my  cheek. 

For  someone  who’s  spent  18  years  report¬ 
ing  the  news,  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  fire- 
I  fighters’  pancake  breakfasts  I  covered  as  a 
!  rookie  reporter  at  The  Daily  Journal  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  But  then  again,  I  never 
had  to  wear  a  tuxedo  to  the  firehouse.  ® 
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Post  Press  Packaging  &  Logistics 

P3L,  LLC 
(863)  604-6123 
news@p3logistia.com 
www.p3iogistia.com 

Leveraging  over  a  decade  of  experience  inside  the 
newspaper  industry  for  the  iargest  third-party  iogistia 
providers,  P3L  offers  worid  dass  distribution  pianning 
services  specificaiiy  for  newspapers. 

By  empioying  an  exhaustive  discovery  process, 
foiiowed  by  deveiopment  of  a  comprehensive  modei, 
P3L  aiiows  executives  to  evaiuate  cost  versus  service 
trade-offs  before  impiementation  or  presentation  to 
the  third-party  marketplace  for  competitive  bidding. 
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Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 
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Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 
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MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 
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SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
vvww.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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King  County  Sheriff  Sue  Rohr,  flanked  by  King  Counfy  Executive  Ron  Sims  and  King  County  Prosecutor  Norm 
Moleng,  announces  reforms  offer  the  P-l  series. 


Bad  cops. 

Good  reporting. 
Great  result. 


At  first,  the  case  of  corruption  in  the  King  County 
Sheriff's  office  looked  like  a  small  story  --  so  small, 
other  newspapers  in  Washington  state  never  gave 
it  a  second  look.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  took 
a  different  approach. 

Investigative  reporter  and  two-time  Pulitzer  winner 
Eric  Holder  sensed  that  just  below  the  surface  were 
misconduct  and  abuse  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Together  with  P-l  reporters  Lewis  Kamb,  Paul  Shukovsky 
and  Phuong  Cat  Le,  he  dug  deeper  to  get  the  whole 
story.  They  began  with  the  facts  that  a  sheriff's  deputy, 
Dan  Ring,  had  been  charged  with  several  crimes, 
including  robbery  and  using  his  police  powers  to  stalk 
his  ex-wife.  Jusf  before  trial.  Ring  was  allowed  to  retire, 
given  a  $10,000  cash  payment,  almost  $200,000  in 
legal  fees  and  an  enhanced  pension.  All  charges 
were  dropped. 


Eric  Lewis  Paul  Phuong 

Nalder  Kamb  Shukovsky  Cat  Le 

The  P-l  team  discovered  other  deputies  in  the  county 
had  also  escaped  discipline  for  repeated  abuses, 
ranging  from  alleged  molestation  of  teen  girls  to 
domestic  violence  and  violence  against  arrestees. 

A  flawed  internal  investigations  process,  a  pervasive 
insider  network  and  a  strong  union  were  protecting 
bad  cops  in  King  County.  To  read  more  on  this  series, 
go  to  seattlepi.com/conductunbecoming 

Once  the  P-l  investigative  series  broke,  public  outcry 
was  strong  and  loud.  The  FBI  is  investigating  incidents 
revealed  by  the  P-l.  The  sheriff  has  proposed  reforms. 
The  King  Counfy  Council  is  preparing  to  vote  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  fough  civilian  oversight  of  the  system.  And, 
responding  to  a  further  P-l  report  about  the  pensions 
bad  cops  receive,  legislators  are  discussing  changes 
in  state  law.  By  uncovering  corruption,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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